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“Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, love and justice, if ye slay them 


Return with more than earthly power. 


“Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 


That send the Spring through leaf and spray: 


Drive back the sun from the Eastern mountains, 


Then—bid this mightier movement stay.”’ 


—Alfred Noyes 
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Coming Euents 


MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many religious or- 

ganizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates of im- 
portant gatherings were known long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of the more 
important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenominational organizations, so 
far as the information is furnished to the Editor. 


EVENT PLACE DATE 


Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and Social 


Service 222°. eee ee ee Nee iOl KoAIN, | cee eee ee April 20 
Conference on Church Work for Dependent and Neglected 

Children 2. 2.) ts eee eee INewaviorkin New: ee ae April 21-22 
Administrative Committee, Federal Council_______-_______ New, orkIN) Yoo = ae April 22 
Religious Education Association] === ee Ghicavo, lh 22222225. = ApriliZ6-29 
Annual Conference, National Probation Association______ Des Moines, Ia._________May 9-11 
Federated Student ‘Committee 2 ae eee ee Newey ork, IN.) Y¥o2222 6 2e May 11 
Seventh National Conference on Social Service of the 

Episcopal, Church }2 20222222 eee eee Des: Moines, Ia. .2.222--= May 11-15 
National Conference of Social Work======= = === = ee Des Moines, Ia._____--~_ May 11-18 
General Council, Reformed Episcopal Church____________ Philadelphia, Pa. _______ May 18-23 
General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in U. S. -________ El Dorada, Ark, 222. e May 19— 
General Assembly, United Presbyterian Church —-________ Washington, D. C. _____- May 23— 
National Council of Congregational Churches____________ Omaha Nebo = === 2 ee May 25-June } 
General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.____ San Francisco, Cal. .....- May 26— 
Administrative Committee, Federal Council___________-_ New: York,eN; Y¥.e 2222 222 May 27 
Annual Meeting, Northern Baptist Convention__..__..___-_ Chicago, Ill. ____._____.May 30-June 5 
Conference on Women’s Interdenominational Work______ StiltontsmiViow sas soe tee May 31-June | 
‘Annual Meeting, Association of Executive Secretaries of 

Councils of Churches _____=____-_ eee eee 2 be Se orien Vio see ae eee June 1-4 
‘General Synod of the Reformed Church in America_______ Asbury: bark, N. jij) == June 2 
School for RuralMinisters. 2. 2) == ee University of Md._______ June 13-24 
American Home Economics Association________________¢ Ashville, oN, 'G.S. 225 = ee June 21-24 
Interdenominational Conference on Evangelism__________ Northfield, Mass. ______~_ June 22-24 
International Christian Endeavor Convention____________— Cleveland, Ohio _______- July 2-7 
75th Annual Meeting, Huguenot Society of Paris_________ Parisyaprance) 222222 s2—= July 8-9 
Evangelical Meeting—Laying of Cornerstone of Calvin 

Memorial 2.252202. 2 Nayon,pbzance === 2= se == July 10 
Continuation Committee, Universal Christian Conference 

on’ Life and Work\ -_.-. 2 2 3 ee Winchester, England ____July 18-23 
American Country Life Association.___________________ East Lansing, Mich.______ Aug. 1-4 
World Conference on Faith and Order_________________ Lausanne, Switzerland____ Aug. 3-21 
International Country Life Conference_________________ East Lansing, Mich.______ Aug. 4-6 
Sunday School Convention, Evangelical Synod____________ Baltimore, Md. _-_______ Aug. 4-10 
Biennial Conference, World Federation of Education 

ssocliationsy 22 25 ve See eee (oronto, Gane oe Aug. 7-12 

General Conference, Seventh-Day Baptist Church ________ Westerly Rails foes oe Aug. 23-28 
National) Baptist Convention] === == oa = ee Detroit, Mich, __________ Sept. 7 
Quinquennial Meeting, Society of Friends____._________ Richmond, Ind. _________ Oct. 18 


International Missionary Council __-___________ Jerusalem) =o] .2 =) ee April, 1928 
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“‘Came to Scoff, Remained to Pray’”’ 


Two recent visitors from Great Brit- 
ain have recorded their vivid impres- 
sions of how American prohibition 
looks to an outsider. 

The first is Miss Lucy Gardner, a dis- 
tinguished social worker of London, 
who, on her return from our shores, 
wrote in The Guardian of London: 

‘YT went with all my instincts on the 
side of freedom, and I have come back 
realizing that, in spite of bootlegging 
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to scoff and remained to pray, I wish to 
bear my testimony to its (prohibition’s) 
power for good and its results.”’ 

The other observer of our present 
state was Rev. John Bevan, a London 
clergyman now filling one of the leading 
pulpits in Montreal. To a group of 
Americans, Mr. Bevan remarked that, 
after gazing in surprise at the height 
of our buildings, the next thing which 
commanded his attention was the ab- 
sence of the open saloon. ‘‘It was worth 
coming to America,’’ Mr. Bevan said, 
‘just to see a city in which the liquor 
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traffic does not flaunt itself in one’s face 
wherever he goes. I hear that those 
who want intoxicants in New York can 
no doubt find them, but you cannot 
imagine what a magnificent thing it 
seems not to have them intrude them- 
selves upon you on every prominent cor- 
ner and in every hotel.”’ 

Rather simple comments, but well 
worth serious reflection. 


Cooperators—N ot Competitors 


We were invited not long ago to at- 
tend a meeting of the Westchester 
(N.Y.) County Council of Churches. It 
was a heartening experience. 

The extent to which a cooperative 
spirit had come about was illustrated 
by the way in which the planning of a 
new church was being considered. Not 
many years ago, a denomination which 
proposed to establish a new congrega- 
tion did so quite without reference to 
what other denominations might think 
about the matter. Now all was differ- 
ent. The Congregationalists, being de- 
sirous of locating a church in a West- 
chester County town, were consulting 
with the representatives of the other 
churches, with a view to finding out 
whether they felt that an additional 
church would really strengthen the re- 
ligious life of the community. The 
question as to whether a new church 
was needed was recognized not merely 
as a problem of one denomination, but 
as a concern of all. The answer to the 
question was being sought from the 
standpoint, not of enlarging a parti- 
cular denomination, but of the greatest 
service to the whole Kingdom of God. 

The outcome of the conference was 
a decision to conduct an interdenomina- 
tional inquiry into the needs of the com- 
munity before proceeding further. The 
resolution authorizing this approach to 
the problem was made by a representa- 
tive of the denomination which was pro- 
posing the new church! 

May the day soon dawn when such a 
spirit will prevail everywhere. 

[2] 


Christian Missions and 
Western Civilization 

Time was when Western civilization 
seemed to be on the side of the mission- 
ary. The East took it for granted that 
the West surpassed it in culture; our 
marvelous conquest of the forces of na- 
ture and our unprecedented wealth ap- 
peared to imply superior qualities. To- 
day all this is marked with an interroga- 
tion point. 

Of the new attitude Mahatma Gandhi 
is a dramatic symbol. He sees the West 
as eaten with the cancer of materialism, 
from which he thinks the ancient cul- 
ture of India is relatively free. He pic- 
tures the West as worshiping worldly 
success and physical force while India 
reverences men of spiritual vision. 
Captivated by the Sermon on the 
Mount, with its ideals of gentleness, hu- 
mility, simplicity and love, he sees the 
West rendering it lip-service only. 

What Mahatma Gandhi is dramatiz- 
ing in his own person finds wider ex- 
pression in the great stirrings of nation- 
al and racial consciousness throughout 
the Orient. Some of these, like the 
present nationalist movement in China, 
seem to include Christianity in their 
general indictment of things Western. 
All this puts the Christian missionary 
under terrific handicaps that were un- 
known a few years ago, forces us to ex- 
amine the relation of the Christian gos- 
pel to our social and international life, 
and makes us realize that one of the 
most strategic parts of the missionary 
movement has to be carried on at home. 

The actual message that we are deli- 
vering to India or Egypt or the isles of 
the sea is not what Bishop Fisher or Dr. 
Zwemer or some other missionary says, 
but what our total life is seen to be in all 
its impact upon those countries. Not 
from the missionary alone but also from 
the trader, the diplomat, the motion pic- 
ture promoter, the tourist, are the 
people of the Orient getting their idea 
of what Christianity means to the West. 

Moreover, the East now comes to the 
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West almost as much as the West goes 
to the East. Our whole civilization is 
becoming an open book before the 
world. More than eight thousand for- 
eign students are in the United States 
alone; the number is almost as great as 
that of the missionaries sent abroad by 
the Protestant churches of America. 


On a steamship bound for Bombay 
the editor came to know a gifted young 
physician from Ceylon who had just 
completed seven years of study in Eng- 
land. ‘‘I left India a Christian,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the son of a converted mother. 
I am returning to India ‘a Hindu.’’ 
Pressed for an explanation, he gradu- 
ally unfolded his experience. While 
still in his native home he had built up 
a picture of what a Christian land 
would be like. He had gone to England. 
He had not found it such a land. He 
had been appalled by the intemperance 
he had seen, by the mad rush for money, 
by the bitterness in the industrial world, 
by the lack of appreciation for members 
of his own race, by the reliance of a 
‘‘Christian’’ nation on its naval power. 

Does all this mean that in simple hon- 
esty we ought to give up missions in 
other lands and concentrate attention on 
our own? An affirmative answer is im- 
possible for any man who understands 
the world in which we are living. The 
West is steadily pouring its worst ele- 
ments into the Hast. Are we not in honor 
bound to counteract this by sending also 
our best? Are we to see Western capital- 
ism introduced into India, making wo- 
men and children the prey of profit- 
seeking, and do nothing to mitigate its 
evils by infusing it with a concern for 
human values? After telling the Japan- 
ese that they are ‘‘ineligible to citizen- 
ship’’ because they are Orientals, no 
matter how worthy their moral and in- 
tellectual character may be, are we to 
slacken our support of Christian work 
in Japan, the one factor which is help- 
ing the Japanese to see that millions of 
American Christians have better ideas 
of brotherhood than are represented by 
the policy of our government ? 


It is through the Christian mission- 
ary that the idealism and the moral 
character of the Western world—which 
are just as deeply a part of it as its 
materialism and its lust for power—find 
their representative in other lands. To 
weaken the missionary enterprise in the 
slightest degree would be to rob the 
world of the great disinterested force 
for building a Christian society. 


‘Spiritual’ and ‘‘Secular’’ 


The generally accepted point of view 
in Protestantism concerning the rela- 
tion of Church and State has been that 
each is independent in its own distinc- 
tive sphere. The assumption has been 
that the State has to do with temporal 
or secular matters, that the Church is 
concerned with spiritual matters, and 
that, if the Church and the State each 
confines itself to its own proper provy- 
ince, all will be well. 

But there has been a growing realiza- 
tion within Protestantism that no sharp 
line of division can be drawn between 
the ‘‘secular’’ and the ‘‘spiritual.’’ In- 
deed, it is being recognized that the 
existing ills in our economic and poli- 
tical life are due very largely to the as- 
sumption that economics and politics 
are merely secular matters. 


The necessity of affirming more clear- 
ly the regnancy of moral and spiritual 
values over national life is forcefully 
expressed by Bishop Brent: 


‘‘God forbid that I should even seem 
to depreciate the importance of the 
State or the Nation of which it is an 
organic expression. It is my benefactor 
and commands my loyalty as a Chris- 
tian, though not a loyalty that is either 
final or supreme. The purpose and way 
of Christ are paramount, and the Chris- 
tian Church can no more burn incense 
to a modern State than to an ancient 
Caesar. In other words, let the lost 
Christian ethic be found, and it must 
rule the minds and lives of the entire 
Christian body in every relationship, 
individual and corporate.”’ 
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A Message from the Church in China 


By C. Y. Cuene, of Shangha 


HE Church in China 
today is facing 
problems more intricate 
and urgent than at any 
previous period of its 


China. 


existence. The Anti- message was sent to the American Board just 
Christian Movement has before the present turmoil arose. 
concentrated attention 


upon some of the weak- 


Dr. Cheng has lately become General Sec- 
retary of the National Christian Council of 
Having the fullest confidence, both 
of his Chinese and his missionary associates, 
his words carry great weight. 


the various programs of 
the different churches 
and missions. 

A further and strik- 
ing illustration of the 
power of reaching a 
common mind is to be 
found in the way in 
which we faced the in- 


The following 
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nesses of the Church, 

both here and in other lands, and has made the 
association between the Christian Church and 
foreign countries a distinct embarrassment to 
those who are seeking to guide the Christian 
forces in this land. 

Quite apart from the definite movement, there 
is a growing national consciousness which may 
easily lead to an over-emphasis on the national 
side as contrasted with the international, and it 
is increasingly difficult to see how the Christian 
Church can win and use all that is best in the 
national spirit, and at the same time maintain 
its universal principle. The difficulties in China, 
caused through unsettlement in the country, 
the continuance of civil war, anti-foreign agi- 
tation, and economic pressure, are sufficiently 
familiar to you, and I need not go into them 
in detail. 

It is in this situation that the National Council 
of China is called to go forward; our recent 
Annual Meeting has caused me to feel a great 
sense of hopefulness and a growing confidence 
that by the grace of God we may be ‘able to meet 
even this difficult situation. ‘‘Man’s extremity 
is still God’s opportunity,’’ and as we turned to 
Him in those memorable days we found that His 
Spirit did guide us and draw us together and 
fill us with fresh courage and hope. This com- 
plex situation can yield to nothing else but the 
Spirit of the living Christ. He is the one who 
can bring out of all the confusion and darkness 
a new, a beautiful and a pure China. And we, 
therefore, as Chinese Christians, have confidence 
that if we can but be faithful to Him and follow 
His way more perfectly, we shall be able to 
bring to our country that which she needs more 
than anything else. 

It was because of the spirit of prayer per- 
meating all our discussions that we were able to 
reach a common mind in regard to the main lines 
of emphasis in what is now known as the Call to 
all who seek Christ’s Way of Life. This Call 
grew out of hours spent in group discussion and 
the concentrated thinking of the members as a 
whole. It is to be thought of not primarily as a 
program, although it contains Specific sugges- 
tions for action, but rather as giving a new em- 
phasis which we trust may be worked out in all 
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ternational problem. 
Here, again, aap a patient effort to under- 
stand one another and through a steady convic- 
tion that we might be able to discover the divine 
will for us at this time, we came through to a 
resolution which was not the work of the major- 
ity which voted down a minority, but rather the 
agreed opinion of the Council as a whole. This 
resolution was for us a religious experience, 
giving us fresh confidence that God can lead 
those who trust Him, even where the most 
marked differences of opinion exist. 

To me it seems clear that the Council indi- 
cates a definite advance in the Church’s under- 
taking responsibility for its own work, and in 
the power of the Chinese Church to think to- 
gether and to act together. But we wish you 
to be assured that we still need your coopera- 
tion; in fact that such cooperation is essential 
to the success of this movement toward larger 
Chinese leadership. We have not yet nearly 
reached the position when we can carry for- 
ward, independently of you, the great work that 
has been begun through the work of the mis- 
sions you represent. 


HAVE FAITH IN THE CHINESE 
The above article, from a distinguished 
Chinese Christian, gives an insight into another 
phase of the situation in China than that which 
is emphasized in the daily press. 


A cablegram from Dr. Cheng from Shanghai, _ 


dated April 1, says: 

“Chinese Christians greatly regret unexpected 
anti-foreign outbreaks in Nanking and other 
cities, which are directly opposed to the best as- 
pirations of the Chinese people.”’ 

While there is much that is discouraging in the 
present situation, the mission boards, according 
to a statement from Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, Seere- 
tary of the International Missionary Council, are 
agreed that conditions now prevailing are tem- 
porary. Most encouraging of all is the fact that, 
although missionaries have had to vacate their 
posts, on advice of the consuls, the Chinese Chris- 
tians give no evidence of anything except the 
highest loyalty, both to their faith and to their 
Christian friends of other lands. 
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(Continuing the Bi-Weekly ROY saat of the Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill) 


The Proposed Naval Conference 
OTWITHSTANDING the declinations of 
France and Italy, latest advices indicate 

plans are moving forward for a three-power con- 
ference on navy building programs, to be shared 
in by Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States. It is apparently thought possible that 
Italy and France may be represented informally 
at least. 

Immediately following President Coolidge’s 
proposal for the conference (February 10) mes- 
sages were sent by the officers of the Federal 
Council of the Churches to Christian leaders in 
Great Britain, France and Japan, expressing 
the hope that ‘‘all the nations concerned will 
heartily cooperate.’’ Replies from France and 
England have come to hand. 

The British reply expresses ‘‘deep satisfac- 
tion that the British Government has so readily 
accepted’’ and conveys the assurance that the 
British churches by their prayers and teaching 
will try to ‘‘create an instructed Christian con- 
science on this vital and urgent matter.’’ It 
also expresses the belief that ‘‘an early agree- 
ment to limit naval building programs .. . 
would not in any way prejudice, but should 
rather make an important contribution to, the 
proposed General Disarmament Treaty’’ and 
would prove ‘‘a step towards the introduction 
of a more Christian spirit in international re- 
lations and the peaceful settlement of 
all international disputes.”’ 

The reply from France, as was to be expected, 
reflected a reluctance to share in such a con- 
ference. From the long reply the following sen- 
tences indicate its spirit. 

“We were all moved by the generous appeal of 
President Coolidge your cablegram greatly 
attracted our attention.” “It is perhaps not fully 
realized in America that things are not at all what 
they were when President Harding called the 
Washington Arms Conference in 1921. America’s 
bold attempt was leading the way. 

“But since that time President Coolidge’s elec- 
tion has reasserted the opposition of the United 
States to a world’s League of Nations, and the 
isolated interests of the United States, while the 
League has grown much stronger, and Geneva has 
been the scene of wonderful victories over the 
spirit of distrust and revenge, all this in spite of 
a few unpleasant incidents We have been 
at Locarno. We have made much lighter the regime 
of the occupied territory. We have voted for the 
admittance of the German Reich to a permanent 
seat in the League’s Council. We have withdrawn 
the Commission of Military Control. We have been 
at the same time so much taken up and crippled 
by the work of reparation and by financial tangles 


that we find ourselves today with a largely obsolete 
and weakened navy and no appropriate system of 
fortification of our frontiers. Further reductions 
in our armed forces have been practically adopted 
by our responsible Commissions. We are taking a 
rather prominent part in the preparatory Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva; we like its procedure, 
in which big and small nations are taking part, and 
we are very hopeful over it. 

“All this has to be mentioned because it is some- 
what ignored in America. In the eyes of the 
French and European public, America is lagging 
behind now in the way of a world-wide and or- 
ganized peace. You seem to desire to as- 
semble the stronger powers in order to divide the 
mastery of the sea between them, more safely but 
not at all equally. On our side we are steadily 
working to assemble all.nations by the bonds of an 
extensive system of mutual agreements, which will 
spread a feeling of growing safety, and will discour- 
age further armaments as useless.” 


The Economic Conference 


Plans for this conference have moved forward 
far more rapidly than those for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, because the problems involved 
are much less complicated. In the nature of 
the case also the results anticipated require much 
less in the way of concession by the respective 
governments. Indeed, the present plan is not 
to draft plans for economic treaties, but rather 
the adoption of general principles regarding 
right methods and wrong methods in the eco- 
nomic relations of nations, declarations which 
will serve as a guide to any nation that desires 
to frame its national policy on sound lines. The 
Economic Conference is called to meet early 
in May, and President Coolidge has named the 
delegates who are to represent the United 
States. 


News From Geneva 


The League’s Committee on the Codification 
of International Law meets again to carry for- 
ward this project. The Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, Honorable George W. Wick- 
ersham, who is a member of the League’s Codi- 
fication Commission,,. sailed March 12th to at- 
tend this meeting. 

The Council of the League of Nations held 
its regular quarterly meeting in March. The 
most important fact about this meeting was 
the serving of Herr Stresemann as President. 
Membership in the League was accorded to 
Germany last September and now Germany’s 
Prime Minister sits as the President of the 
League’s Executive Committee—the Council. 
These remarkable events give increasing point 
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to the words of Honorable Elihu Root—‘‘ For 
these years the League in the political field and 
the Court in the judicial field have been render- 
ing the best service in the cause of peace known 
to the history of civilization—ineomparably the 
best.’’ 

Among the notable remarks made at Geneva 
by Herr Stresemann, reported in the press, was 
one that deserves wide attention. ‘‘If before 
the war there had been reunions of Foreign 
Ministers such as have been realized by the 
Leagwue—if these personal contacts had existed 
—perhaps it would have been possible to avoid 
the misunderstandings which came to trouble 
the reality of things.’’ 

Many believe that the outstanding work of 
the League for 1927 will be in the realm of 
limitation of armaments. So far along did the 
Technical Committees of the Preparatory Com- 
mission carry their work during 1926 that the 
Council, at its December meeting, issued a call 
for a meeting of the Preparatory Commission 
in March to study the reports of the technical 
experts and to prepare the text of a Disarma- 
ment Treaty. This will be submitted to the 
Governments for study, comment and sugges- 
tion. The Preparatory Commission will then 
need to reconsider its draft in the light of those 
suggestions, 

Not until all this has been done and it is 
fairly evident that the nations are in substan- 
tial agreement on the main principles and plans 
of the draft treaty is it deemed practicable to 
eall the actual Disarmament Conference. It is 
accordingly the general expectation of those 
who are informed that this Conference can 
hardly be called until 1928. 


A European View of Panama and the U. S. 


Panama is a member of the League of Na- 
tions. Article XII of the Covenant provides 
that members will submit to arbitration or ju- 
dicial settlement ‘‘any dispute likely to lead to 
a rupture’’ and agree ‘‘in no ease to resort to 
war until three months after the award.’’ 

A treaty between Panama and the United 
States has been drafted by the respective for- 
eign offices according to which (Art. II) Pan- 
ama agrees ‘‘to consider ‘herself in a state of 
war in case of any war in which the United 
States may be a belligerent.’’ 

Headway, the organ of the League of Nations 
Union of Great Britain, commenting on these 
conflicting agreements, states (February, 1927) 
that ‘‘It is quite impossible for the League to 
allow the action of the Panama Government to 
pass unchallenged, unless indeed the Parliament 
of that country declines to ratify the agree- 
ment. 

‘““What gives the incident its importance is 
a much larger issue concealed in the back- 
ground. Acting partly under an almost un- 
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limited extension of the Monroe Doctrine and 
partly under pressure from various financial 
and commercial interests, the Government of 
the United States is interfering more and more 
with the domestic and foreign policy of the 
Latin-American States lying between herself 
and South America. Up to a point that is not 
a question with which States on this side of the 
Atlantic need concern themselves. But if it 
appears, as it is beginning to do, that the United 
States Government has no scruples about ‘per- 
suading’ small republics who are League mem- 
bers to break the League Covenant, a much more 
serious problem emerges, for the solution of 
which a great deal of anxious consideration will 
be needed.’’ 


Japanese Earthquake and Florida Tornado 

As soon as the report of the recent terrible 
earthquake in Japan reached Washington, the 
American Red Cross inquired of the Japanese 
Government if it might not send help. The 
Japanese reply expressed appreciation of~ the 
offered help but stated that it had the situa- 
tion well in hand and could deal with it without 
outside help. The matter was accordingly 
dropped. 

This disaster, however, calls to mind the 
Florida disaster of last September. Although 
there was no official offer from the Japanese 
Government the ‘‘Chugai Shogyo,’’ a daily 


paper in Tokyo, promptly opened its columns - 


for relief subscriptions and in two weeks con- 
tributions were received from more than 40,000 
persons, aggregating 89,249 yen, equal to about 
$44,500. The gifits came from all classes of 
people. The Japanese Red Cross also requested 
the Japanese Ambassador at Washington to 
transmit the sum of 10,000 yen to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross as its contribution to the Florida 
Relief Fund. 

The letters to the ‘‘Chugai Shogyo’’ showed 
that the givers had received help from America 
at the time of the great earthquake in Septem- 
ber, 1923, and were glad of the opportunity to 
express their gratitude. Women and children, 
clerks, salesgirls in department stores, and of- 
fice boys who saved the price of their haircuts 
by cutting each other’s hair, had a share in that 
expression of goodwill. 

The money was cabled to Ambassador Matsu- 
daira in Washington and given to the American 
Red Cross. But the whole enterprise was done 
so quietly that the American public never 
learned the interesting story. 

ven as late as January, 1927, the Federal 
Council of the Churches received a check for 
$250 from a group of Christians in Japan to 
be used for helping sufferers in Florida. Ar- 
rangements were made to expend this sum in 
helping the most needy ministers whose homes 


and libraries had been completely destroyed. 
(Continued on Page. 31) 
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Evolving Better Methods of Church Work 


SOME OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED 


HE conference at Atlantic City, March 

22-24, which brought together the financial, 
the promotional and the publicity representa- 
tives of the churches, was a notable success. 
Each of the three sections discussed problems of 
the most vital interest and found the inter- 
change of experience highly valuable. 


When the three groups met jointly at the eve- 
ning sessions the total present was nearly 150. 
More helpful, however, were the smaller meet- 
ings, in which practical problems of finance, 
promotion and publicity were discussed in round- 
table fashion. 


The address by Mr. Edward McKernon of the 
Associated Press and that of Rev. Herman 
Weber on ‘‘Prevailing Trends in Benevolence’’ 
are printed on other pages of this BULLETIN. 


A summary of the discussions at the Confer- 
ence on Promotional Work will shortly be issued 
in pamphlet form. 

Cooperation in Fiduciary Service 

The Conference on Financial and Fiduciary 
Matters occasioned so many papers of perma- 
nent value that it was voted to issue a volume, 
ineluding all the more important statements. It 
will be entitled ‘‘Cooperation in Fiduciary Serv- 
ice’’ and edited by Rev. Alfred Williams An- 
thony. It is expected to appear on May first. 
Orders received before that time will be billed 
at one dollar per copy, postage ten cents extra. 
After May first the price will be $1.50. 


Among the findings of the Conference on 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters, adopted at the 
last session, were the following: 


‘‘That while as a general rule philanthropic 


THE ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE 


purposes can best be promoted by direct and ab- 
solute donations and bequests to suitable insti- 
tutions engaged in the desired work, if a public 
benefactor does not wish to make an absolute 
donation or bequest but desires to create a trust 
he should do so preferably under one of the fol- 
lowing plans: 


Findings of Financial Conference 


(a) When a person has clearly in mind a defi- 
nite object for which he desires to create a trust 
and that object is eared for wisely and well by a 
suitable corporation of permanence and charac- 
ter, having power to accept trusts for its own 
purposes and suitable equipment for the man- 
agement of trust funds, he may wisely make his 
donations and bequests directly to such corpora- 
tion as trustee for such purpose. 

(b) When a person contemplates the creation 
of a trust for some charitable object and is un- 
certain as to.the precise methods of carrying his 
purpose into effect or contemplates benefiting a 
class of persons, an organization or a group of 
organizations, the perpetuity or management of 
which may be open to question—in these and 
similar cases of doubt and uncertainty—he may 
wisely make his donations and bequests to a 
suitable trust company or bank, having trust 
powers, which is prepared to. receive trusts un- 
der an agreement known as the Umform Trust 
for Public Uses, and thus avail himself of suit- 
able provisions therein made for future adjust- 
ments and adaptations safeguarding his original 
intentions and tending to reduce causes for liti- 
vation to a minimum, 

‘‘That institutions, such as colleges and so- 
cieties, which do not have immediately available 
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as members of their boards and finance commit- 
tees, men who are acknowledged experts in the 
handling of investments and trusts, consider the 
advisability of placing their permanent funds 
in the hands of a trust company or bank as cus- 
todian and fiscal agent. Care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of such corporate fiduciary 
to insure that it is one of unquestioned ability 
and strength. Where such organizations are not 
ready so to place their funds they should avail 
themselves of the constant and interested serv- 
ice of several large banks, trust companies, or 
investment houses for the continued scrutiny 
and maintenance of their securities on the high- 
est possible level. 


‘‘That organizations and institutions consider 
the advisability of carrying on careful cam- 
paigns for informing attorneys, trust officers, 
bankers and the public at large as to the nature 
of the services which such organizations are ren- 
dering to society with a view to cultivating a 
more intelligent constituency.”’ 

The conference was deeply appreciative of the 
service rendered by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters, Dr. 
Alfred Williams Anthony, and in one of its 
findings voiced its enthusiastic recognition of 
the fact that ‘‘by his wisdom, patience, persist- 
ence and unremitting toil he has made a contri- 
bution of inestimable value.’’ 


Research on the Coal Situation 


ee present situation in the soft coal indus- 
try is discussed in a report published in the 
Information Service of the Federal Counceil’s 
Department of Research and Education on 
April 2. The statement finds conditions so com- 
plex as to make positive conclusions exceedingly 
difficult. 

‘‘Stubborn economic facts,’’ the report de- 
clares, are presented by the existing situation. 
“The problem is to apply a clear moral prin- 
ciple in an over-developed, highly competitive 
industry in which there is a difference in labor 
policy between union and non-union employers. 
When non-union operators are able to cut wages 
30 percent or more helow the union scale and 
still hold their working forces a fact is present 
which is not counteracted merely by moralizing. 
Evidently the first approach to the difficulty is 
to explain why the fact exists. What can be 
done about it remains to be seen.”’ 

Discussing the alternatives for the future, the 
statement points out the benefits which have ac- 
erued to the railroad industry through a new 
policy of cooperation between the management 
and the unions and suggests the wisdom of a 
similar policy in the coal fields. ‘‘In the rail- 
road industry,’’ the report says, ‘‘it is being 
demonstrated that unions and management can 
effect great economies by a cooperation which 
calls for new attitudes and new methods on 
both sides. The emphasis upon the elimination 
of waste, remodelling technical procedure, im- 
provement of facilities, and stabilization of em- 
ployment has proved to be ‘good business’ for 
all concerned. Those who inaugurated the move- 
ment which brought these results in the railway 
industry had sufficient wit to set the men and 
management to thinking about something other 
than grievances. Every incentive is present for 
the men and management in the union coal 
fields to work along similar lines. The prin- 
ciples upon which the movement in the railway 
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industry is founded open up a vista of unlim- 
ited possibilities. Men and management are 
learning what it means to work together instead 
of at cross purposes. ’’ 

Concerning the moral issue involved in set- 
ting aside the Jacksonville Agreement, the state- 
ment says: 

‘‘Putting aside all attempts to evade the re- 
quirements of a contract on one subterfuge or 
another—and such attempts are too frequent— 
there is the frankly stated position of the oper- 
ator who says in substance, ‘Yes, we did set 
aside the Jacksonville Agreement. Technically, 
we perhaps broke it, but confronted with a sit- 
uation in which it was impossible to operate 
without loss and the only alternatives were to 
leave our property and our employés idle or to 
adopt a non-union scale, what could we do?’ ”’ 


DEATH OF MISS SPENCER 


The death of Miss Clarissa Spencer, Secretary 
of the Division of Education and Research of 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., on April 
9, has come as a shock to her many friends in 
the Federal Council of the Churches. About 
two years ago, the National Board loaned the 
services of Miss Spencer to the Federal Counceil’s 
Research Department in order to carry through 
a study, made jointly by the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions and the Federal 
Council, on the place of women in the organized 
life and work of the Church. 

Miss Spencer was for sixteen years Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World’s Committee of the 
Yo Wit. 

The study which Miss Spencer had begun for 
the Federal Council is being continued by her 
life-long friend, Miss Elizabeth Wilson, whose 
service has also been generously loaned by the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. for a few 
months. 
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New Experiment in Church-Y. M. C. A. 


Cooperation 


Se possibilities of a more thoroughgoing ‘co- 
operation between the Y. M. C. A. and coun- 
cils of churches are being explored in a new 
plan just begun 
in Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Rey. Ross W. 
Sanderson, who 
for several years 
has been the suc- 
cessful executive 
of the Council of 
Churehes, has 
been elected to 
serve also as the 
General Secre- 
tary of the Wich- 
A Me BR ie 
The Wichita 
Chronicle, which 
has ‘been the or- 
gan of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, 
is to serve as 
the publication of both the Council and the As- 
sociation. A Director of Religious Education 
is being added to the staff of the Council. 

Mr. Sanderson has for several years been 
especially interested in the development of a 
more united approach to the community on the 
part of all the Protestant forces. The present 
undertaking is in the direction of an ideal which 
he believes is to become increasingly a reality in 
our religious life. Mr. Sanderson’s many friends 
in the circles both of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
federated movement will follow with the deep- 
est interest the future development in Wichita 
under his leadership. 


REV. ROSS W. SANDERSON 


Minneapolis Combats Salacious Literature 


A successful undertaking launched by the 
Minneapolis Council of Churches in combatting 
obscene and salacious literature will be noted 
with deep interest in many other communities, 
where the same problem presents itself. 

- The campaign extended over a period of fif- 
teen months, during which the cooperation of 
a large number of community organizations was 
secured. Upon consulting the city officials, it 
was found that the municipal ordinance was not 
sufficient to meet the needs and that it was vir- 
tually impossible to secure convictions under it. 
A more adequate ordinance was fathered and 
finally passed and signed by the Mayor. 

One of the most strategic phases of the effort 
was the securing of the hearty backing of the 
Minneapolis Journal. Day after day it carried 
first-page articles setting forth conditions in the 


city, thereby stirring up a large volume of pub- 
lic sentiment. On the Sunday of the week when 
the articles were appearing, ministers of all de- 
nominations preached upon the subject, and on 
the following morning extracts from their ad- 
dresses were printed in the press. The result 
was that several convictions were secured and 
the worst publications were soon removed from 
the newsstands. A continuing committee is 
watching the situation vigilantly. 


St. Louis Federation Receives Gift 


The St. Louis Federation of Churches has the 
enviable distinction among the local federations 
of churches of having had a library of approxi- 
mately one thousand volumes donated to it as 
the nucleus of a permanent library for the use 
of the religious forces of the city. The gift 
comes from Rev. W. C. Bitting, one of the 
founders of the St. Louis Federation. 


Women’s Federated Work in Philadelphia 


The Woman’s Department of the Philadelphia 
Federation of Churches, known as the Woman’s 
Interdenominational Union, recently held its 
Annual Luncheon Rally. About twelve hun- 
dred women were present. 

Among the speakers was the President, Mrs. 
Wm. Boyd, who, with her husband, has just re- 
turned from a study of the Methodist missions 
in the Orient. Mrs. Boyd gave a resumé of the 
experiences of her trip. 

Mrs. Robert E. Speer, of New York City, also 
just returned from the Orient, spoke upon 
Yenching Woman’s College, Peking. 

Miss Charlotte EK. Carr, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Women and Children of the State De- 
partment of Industry, Harrisburg, Pa., told of 
the work among the migrants through the coun- 
try. 

Mrs. J. A. Griffith, Social Service Secretary 
of the Federation of Churches, spoke of the 
work the Federation is doing, through the Wom- 
an’s Union, in the courts of the city. 


What Next? Detroit Will Tell 


When Rev. Ralph C. McAfee left Kansas City 
to assume his new responsibilities as Executive 
Secretary of the Detroit (Mich.) Council of 
Churches, the Kansas City Council of Churches 
adopted resolutions which are a striking tribute 
both to his service and to the personal esteem 
in which he was held. The letter of apprecia- 
tion to Mr. McAfee read in part as follows: 

‘“‘There is unique genius in a man who ean, 
month after month, over a period of years, ex- 
tend the program of Christian education among 
the churches of a great city. But like the green 
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bay tree this program has grown and spread in 
Kansas City with ever-increasing power, and 
only a real leader with a friendly soul could 
have called out the loving loyalty necessary for 
the upholding of his hands in such an under- 
taking. 

‘‘Your open-minded alertness for new prin- 
ciples and methods of work has been most in- 
spiring in these days of rutty standpatism. Con- 
vinced by fresh data that a new sort of action 
was necessary, you enthusiastically launched 
out on the changed course, throwing overboard 
without regret the baggage of the old policy and 
entering on the new with fearless faith. 


‘‘Amplitude of resources, nobility of inten- 
tion, courage in conflict, force doubled by pur- 
pose, perseverance in conscious power, unswerv- 
ing movement in a straight line toward the ideal 
have merited for you the splendid success you 
have attained in your pioneer task as General 
Secretary of the Kansas City Council of 
Churches. 

“Your host of well-wishers have delighted to . 
watch you as you have successfully completed 
one worthy undertaking after another, when 
you have seemed constantly to be saying, ‘And 
now, what next?’ Well, what? Detroit will 
tell.”’ 


Peace Declamation Contests in Churches 


POPULAR method of furthering public 
interest in world peace, initiated by the 
Ohio Council of Churches, is the Peace Declama- 
tion Contest. The second contest in the State of 
Ohio has recently come to a successful conclusion 
when the contestants for state-wide honors de- 
livered their declamations at the Ohio Pastors’ 
Conference on January 24. Preparations for 
the third contest have already been begun. As 
a result of this project, the issues of interna- 
tional peace are being emphasized in almost 
every town and hamlet of the state. 
A similar contest is now being sponsored by 
the Indiana Council on International Relations. 
The Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill, in association 
with the New York State Council of Churches, 
is supervising a Peace Declamation Contest for 


New York State. The officers of the New York 
State Christian Endeavor Union have heartily 
endorsed the plan. Many prominent citizens of 
the state have become members of an honorary 
advisory committee, including Bishop Charles 
H. Brent, Bishop A. W. Leonard, Bishop Luther 
B. Wilson, R. Fulton Cutting, Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, Professor James T. Shotwell, Mrs. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Hon. George W. Wicker- 
sham. 

The contests in local churches are scheduled 
for Armistice Week, 1927. The county and 
state-wide contests will take place in the early 
months of 1928. 

Many pastors are enthusiastic about this op- 
portunity of interesting their young people in 
the cause of peace. 


The ‘**Driveless Drive” opwW.C. Pab? 


EVENTY-FIVE thousand women added their 

names to the rolls of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union last year; and the organiza- 
tion is again in the midst of an appeal for a 
membership of a million. It is a ‘‘driveless 
drive,’’ the membership-getting machine de- 
pending on voluntary service. Many another 
organization attempting a campaign of this sort 
would have built up an expensive campaign, 
with directors, publicity and advertising. But the 
W. C. T. U., for fifty-three years, the channel 
of expression for the American woman’s hatred 
of the liquor traffic, functions quietly. The 
launching of the 1927 membership campaign 
was almost as noiseless as the opening of the 
petals. 

The “‘driveless drive,’’ which is being gen- 
eralled by Mrs. Frances P. Parks, National 
Corresponding Secretary of the W. C. T. U:; 
ends on Mother’s Day, May 8. In August, at 
the National Convention at Minneapolis, there 
will be a pageant to show graphically what the 
increase has done to safeguard prohibition. 
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The W. C. T. U., organized in every state in 
the Union, and in ten thousand towns and vil- 
lages, offers a field for work to women who want 
to take their part in the onward march against 
the liquor traffic. Under the happy policy of 
“Do Everything,’ inaugurated by Frances 
Willard, there have come to be more than a 
score of important departments of work in 
which women are finding wide opportunities of 
service. These departments include scientific 
temperance, in which the latest facts concerning 
alcohol and the human system are gathered and 
turned into practical account; legislation, in 
which an uncompromising fight is carried on in 
the national and state legislatures; child wel- 
fare; citizenship; Americanization and health. 


The W. C. T. U. has now 600,000 members in 
the United States and is everywhere recognized 
as having done pioneer work for national prohi- 
bition. It now invites to membership all women 
who believe in prohibition and who want to 


* retain it in this country. 
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Getting Together in Our Educational Task 


By Rev. Wiuuiam §. Bovarp 
General Secretary, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education* 


M*AY of the most active churches of prac- 
tically all the denominations are coming to 
think of themselves as essentially educational 
institutions. The pastor is a kind of chancellor 
or president of an educational enterprise. He 
must organize his membership and constituency 
for teaching purposes; he must have an ade- 
quately trained faculty forming a unit under 
his general supervision. The teaching material 
must be intellectually respectable; it must have 
real educational values. 

The day of partial and unrelated, not to say 
competing, programs of service within the life 
of a church is rapidly passing and should be en- 
couraged to give way to the new day of coopera- 
tion, even if it leads to integration. President 
Harper, of Elon College, in his recent book on 
‘An Integrated Program of Religious Eduea- 
tion,’’ has treated this question in a thorough- 
going fashion. 

The advancement of this spirit of together- 
ness is not merely an answer to the demand for 
simplicity of administration, it rests upon the 
unity and continuity of human life, for the 
serving of which all educational agencies have 
come into being. The inseparability of the phy- 
sical organism, the mental capacity and spiritual 
aspiration of any individual admonishes the 
closest cooperation on the part of those who are 
concerned for the achievement of sound bodies, 
those who are majoring in the development of 
intellectual powers, and those who are seeking 
to advance the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the unitary individual. So long as we keep our 
attention upon the human factor in our problem, 
we will be inevitably drawn together in mutual 
service, for it is perfectly clear that we cannot 
divide up and parcel out living persons. Nor 
can we wisely render a partial service to an in- 
dividual and pass him on to another servant 
without making clear to the second servant just 
what the first has done. 


The Unity of Life 


The continuity of human life as it unfolds 
from childhood, through youth to maturity, also 
demands close and intelligent cooperation. The 
system of graded life in education, whether in 
chureh or state education, must not be treated 
as a series of units only remotely related to each 
other. Childhood is not something so detached 
from youth as to be taught and trained as if it 
were a separate entity. Elementary teachers 
are not a professional unit, with a task to be 
done for children, as if it were a completed 


*Part of an address delivered at the last meeting of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education. 


work. On the other hand, teachers of youth are 
not beginning something de novo. They must 
know and appreciate what the teachers of chil- 
dren did for the youth now passed on to them 
for further development. The best workers on 
behalf of children may easily be those who are 
striving to improve the parents of the children. 

This principle of continuity in the unfolding 
life justifies the present-day tendency to estab- 
lish closer relations between the educational 
work done in the local churches and that done 
in colleges and universities. The old superiority 
complex of cap and gown has been somewhat 
subdued by various extension courses through 
which the colleges and universities are reaching 
even remote rural communities. Some of us can 
remember when the system of education carried 
on by the state was wellnigh impervious to any 
suggestion that the agencies advancing religion 
might cooperate with state institutions with 
mutual benefit. At the same time, some church- 
men sought to intensify the loyalty of their con- 
stituencies to their church colleges by stressing 
the materialism, not to say the atheism, that was 
said to infest state-supported institutions. That 
day of inhospitality has almost entirely passed. 
The management of the tax-supported institu- 
tions invites, encourages, and sincerely cooper- 
ates with churches in their efforts to provide the 
best possible religious culture and training for 
the students attending these institutions. 

Now and then this reciprocity of service exist- 
ing between the State and the Church has been 
cited as an argument for the Church to go out of 
the business of higher education on her own 
account, satisfying her responsibility in this 
respect by the support of various sorts of schools 
of religion contiguous to the state institutions. 
There are at least two considerations which war- 
rant the churches in continuing the maintenance 
of strong institutions of higher learning. 


The Place of the Church College 


First, organized religion cannot express itself 
as a great social force without issuing in schools 
and colleges. If the Church were to impose 
upon itself the limitation of providing only 
courses dealing with distinetly religious matters, 
the effect upon religion itself would be to im- 
poverish its conceptions and eventually render 
it a social nuisance. In the second place, the 
Church as a social institution must furnish the 
oncoming generation with a religious interpreta- 
tion of physical phenomena, human history, and 
all other branches of knowledge. Religion prop- 
erly understood is not optional in education, but _ 
inevitable, if education presses to its goal. A 
free Church is about our only hope for a com- 
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prehensive education. There is not an item in 
God’s world that does not have a bearing upon 
the fruitage of life in the higher realm of spir- 
itual achievement. The mind that has delivered 
itself from the ‘‘pernicious distinction, secular 
and sacred’’ readily sees that religion may be 
advanced by the proper study of the sciences as 
surely as by the study of the Scriptures. In- 
deed, a proper study of religion involves an un- 
derstanding of all the major courses offered by 
any reputable institution of higher learning to- 
day. 

The motive which impels the Church to follow 
its student youth to the tax-supported institu- 
tions with the ministry of religion should not be 
the fear that the study of the courses there 
offered is dangerous and the desire that the sit- 
uation be somewhat alleviated by immunizing 
doses of religion which the churches may inject; 
but rather the motive should ‘be the vision of an 
unusual opportunity to exert an influence that 
shall affect the ideals, atmosphere and moral 


sanctions of the entire institution. The Church 


should be at the university, not to vaccinate, . 


but to appreciate and interpret. 

With this larger, and as I think more worth 
while, purpose in view, it would seem as if the 
various denominations should be able to work 
out a practical method of cooperation at each of 
the great student centers, where the state pro- 
vides instruction. That this powerful spirit of 
synthesis, which is working so effectively within 
the various Protestant communions, shall event- 
ually bring into the counsels of the educational 
brotherhood the representatives of the Jewish 
and the Roman Catholic faiths is to be expected 
and devoutly desired. If the representatives of 
Christian education have not achieved the dis- 
criminating judgment and fearless tolerance 
necessary for this larger brotherhood, to what 
body of religious representatives shall we look 
for the answering of the Master’s priestly 
prayer, ‘‘That they all may be one, Father, even 
as we are one’’? 


The Church’s Interest in Child Health Day 


Pe THIS, the Century of the Child, a new day 
is dawning when the child is the center of 
our thinking ; the need of the child the incentive 
of our best effort. 

The greatest Leader of all called a little child 
to Him and said, ‘‘Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,’’ and again, ‘‘ Whosoever shall not re- 
ceive the Kingdom as a little child shall in no 
wise enter in.”’ 

For the past four years May Day has been 
celebrated throughout this country as Child 
Health Day. The physical wholeness of the 
child has been acclaimed as one of our great 
national hopes. ‘‘The perfect child’’ is the 
slogan on the banner which has been held aloft 
by those working for the health of children. 
Without triune harmony of body, mind, and 
spirit there can be no whole or perfect child. 
The American Child Health Association, which 
has inaugurated the idea of May Day, turns this 
year to the churches and asks that to the mental 
and physical ideal which already has been built 
up be added the spiritual ideal. 

In the words of Herbert Hoover, which have 
come to be known as ‘‘the child’s bill of rights:’’ 

““The ideal to which we should strive is that 
there shall be no child in America that has not 
been born under proper conditions, that does 
not live in hygienic surroundings, that ever suf- 
fers from undernutrition, that does not have 
prompt and efficient medical attention and in- 
spection, that does not receive primary instruc- 
tion in the elements of hygiene and good health; 
that there shall be no child that has not the com- 
plete birthright of a sound mind in a sound 
body and the encouragement to express in full- 
est measure the spirit within, which is the final 
endowment of every human being.’’ 
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Dr. Worth M. Tippy, social service secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, speaking 
of the May Day celebration, recently said, ‘‘The 
right of the child to good birth, to gentle rear- 
ing and to a fair chance at life has assumed 
poignant interest with the breaking down of the 
family and the pressure to utilize the as yet un- 
developed child. These are sacrificing the child. 
Therefore the Child’s Bill of Rights demands 
that our nation shall put the child first in all its 
thinking, and his spiritual unfolding as the su- 
preme achievement. The May Day celebration of 
the American Child Health Association drama- 
tizes the situation. The Church should seize 
upon the idea and make the most of it to the 
last congregation.”’ 


CHURCH CONFERENCE ON CHILD WELFARE 

Under the joint auspices of the Child Welfare 
League of America and the Federal Council of 
the Churches a conference on church work for 
dependent and neglected children will be held 
at 130 Hast 22nd Street, New York City, on 
April 21. The conference will review the more 
important developments in the whole field, in- 
cluding the care of children in institutions and 
in family homes as well. 

All who are interested in the relation of the 
Church to the care of children are cordially 
invited to be present. 


What is widely regarded as one of the most 
illuminating summaries of the present political 
situation in China was presented in the issue of 
Information Service, published by the Federal 
Council’s Department of Research and Educa- 
tion, on March 5. The article was reprinted in 
Zion’s Herald, of Boston. 
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Che Student Gorld 


Rev. Wauter W. Van Kirk, Editor 


Student Opinion Regarding China 
HE ends of the earth were brought together 
at the Student Conference on Pan-Pacific 
Relations which convened in Chicago, March 
25-27. Seventy students attended, one-third of 
whom were nationals of China, Japan, India, 
Korea, Russia and the Philippines. 

The pros and cons of the current Chinese sit- 
uation were vigorously debated by these repre- 
sentatives of the East and the West. We will 
quote excerpts from the report of Mr. Andrew 
Steiger of the University of Chicago: 

“*Occidental students were a majority only 
numerically. The intellect of the Chinese, the 
wit, of the Indians and the self-assertion of all 
the Orientals gave to the conference an enlight- 
ened atmosphere in which the fogs of any Amer- 
ican superiority complex just melted away. 
Though the thinking of most of the Americans 
present had not been invigorated by the experi- 
ence of travel across half the earth, they were 
quick to grasp the fact that the final solution 
of the Pacific problem will come only when 
Orientals are recognized as a vital element of 
our common humanity. 

“‘In so far as the conference built up in the 
Americans present an honest respect for the 
ability of the Orientals and a hearty sympathy 
for their aspirations to be self-determining, it 
was a success.- Providing a means for plain 
speaking on issues of common concern both to 
Oriental and Occidental, the conference did 
much to break the barriers of ignorance behind 
. which is lodged all manner of prejudice. 

“*In the present situation the gunboats of for- 
eign powers in China are justified only if they 
are protecting foreign property which is men- 
aced because China, being in a state of civil war, 
cannot guarantee protection. There is in this a 
more fundamental problem involved, namely, ‘Is 
force the only method that the West under- 
stands?’ If it is, then an armed East was sug- 
gested as a solution to the problem of the Pa- 
cific. Some felt, however, that here the Hast 
could lead the world into the use of new methods; 
the boycott, non-cooperation, passive resistance 


in gaining its objective of political autonomy . 


now being destroyed by the diplomatic entan- 
elements and economic encroachments of West- 
ern powers. 

‘‘Furthermore, the missionaries, if they rep- 
resent organized boards, should go out to these 
countries only after the people to whom they go 
have invited them. If they go out as private in- 
dividuals to propagate a religion they must go 
at their own risk, and trust to the people to 
whom they go for their protection and support 


rather than invoke the power of a foreign polit- 
ical government. ”’ 


Student Opinion on International Affairs 


Nicaragua, Mexico and the Philippines are 
very much in the thinking of student groups 
at the present time. Scarcely a student confer- 
ence is held these days from which some pro- 
nouncement is not forthcoming regarding cer- 
tain aspects of our foreign policy. 

At the Pan-Pacifie Conference at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, March 11-18, attended by repre- 
sentatives of eight colleges in the eastern part 
of the state, it was agreed that America could 
best promote friendship with Central American 
countries by withdrawing our Marines from 
Nicaragua: They likewise urged the arbitra- 
tion of our differences with Mexico. Agree- 
ment was practically unanimous that the Philip- 
pines had established a stable government and 
merited, for that reason, the independence 
promised them in the Jones Bill of 1917. The 
immigration quota for Asiatics was urged as an 
act of fairness toward Orientals. 

Only recently, Dartmouth, Yale Wesleyan, 
Massachusetts Agricultural, Middlebury, Smith 
and Mount Holyoke coneluded a very significant 
referendum on America’s foreign policies with 
respect to Nicaragua; Mexico, China and disar- 
mament. Here is a list of the questions and 
the total vote on each of the issues: 


NICARAGUA 


I. I favor the policy of using the armed 
forces of the United States in such 
countries as Nicaragua whenever 
deemed absolutely necessary by our 
Government in protecting the lives, 
property and interests of our citizens.. 

II. I am opposed to the policy of using 
military force in Nicaragua, and _ be- 
lieve that the lives, property and in- 
terests of American citizens should be 
subject to the conditions existing in 
that country 

III. I favor the policy of using only dip- 
lomatie and financial action by an in- 
ternational organization or a group of 
powers in attempting to bring about 
stable conditions in such countries as 
Nicaragua, and thus giving adequate 
protection to the interests of our citi- 
Zens 


510 


998 


Mexico 
I. I favor applying the principle of ar- 
bitration to the present Mexican land 
Vein ULSI Ce ei sass. eaves ae ee 
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II. I favor the severance of diplomatic 
relations with Mexico, if the Mexican 
government enforces the land and oil 
laws which our government regards 
as confiscation of the property of our 
CLtIZeNS .c25.,121kbee peers dee 163 
I favor the policy of making it clear 
to our citizens that when they own 
property in Mexico they must abide 
by Mexican law. 2.202. b5- eee 1322 


CHINA 


III. 


J. I favor the policy of using the armed 
forces of the United States in such 
countries as China whenever deemed 
necessary by our government in pro- 
tecting the lives, property and inter- 
ests of our’ citizens 2.22........ eee eee 446 

II. I am opposed to sending any military 

forces to China and believe that the 

lives and interests of our citizens 
should be subject to the conditions of 

that country 2.2222)... 796 

I favor using the League of Nations to 

attempt, by means of economic and 

moral assistance, to help China to a set- 
tlement of her internal difficulties, and 

to work out the problem of her rela- 

tions with foreign governments............ 1019 


iT; 


DISARMAMENT 


I.I object to further reduction of the 
naval and military forces of the 
United States as dangerous to our in- 
terests and protection: 2... 2 522 

II. I favor the Coolidge proposal for an 

extension of the Washington 1922 

naval agreement to cruisers and 

smaller ships, and approve the ealling 

of a Three-Power Conference for this | 

purpose with England and Japan........ 812 

I favor the policy of working through 
the League of Nations and its agencies 

in a program for international dis- 

armament 


III. 


A casual study of these figures indicates that 
the policy of force in international relations is 
very definitely on the defensive. The vote re- 
garding the Mexican situation is particularly in- 
teresting. Only 163 students out of a total of 
2284 were in favor of a severance of diplomatic 
relations with that country in the event that 
Mexico insists on the strict observance of her 
land and oil laws. The League of Nations, as 
in many other student gatherings of recent date, 
comes in for a handsome vote. 


Chinese Students Regret Nanking Incident 


There is no disposition among the Christian 
Chinese students in America to condone the 
action of radical elements in the Nationalist 
army in their attacks upon foreigners. The 
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killing of Rev. John E. Williams, Vice-President 
of Nanking University, is deeply deplored by 
the Christian Chinese youth resident in the 

United States. 

"Mr. Paul Meng, General Secretary of the Chi- 
nese Students’ Christian Association, in a tele- 
graphic statement to Mr. Charles Hurrey of the 
Friendly Relations Committee, expressed sym- 
pathy on behalf of himself and his Chinese com-' 
rades for the friends and relatives of the late 
Mr. Williams. His telegram follows: 


‘We are grieved to learn that Vice Presi- 
dent Williams, a friend of China, has been 
killed by misguided extremists; we wish to 
express to his friends and relatives our. 
heartfelt sympathy; we believe that the 
Chinese people are not anti-Christian; at- 
tacks by foreign gunboats and interven- 
tion will give rise to more mob violence; 
use of force would antagonize the situation 
and undo missionary work; we appeal for 
poise in the Christ spirit by American 
friends.’’ 


Non-Sectarian Schools of Religion 


A new program of religious education is in 
the making that may prove to be of tremendous 
significance to the cooperative movement among 
the churches of Christ in America. We refer 
to the increasing number of inter-communion 
schools of religion that are being organized on 
or near the campuses of many of our institu- 
tions of higher learning. The University of 
Towa is among the latest of the state universities 
to set up one of these non-sectarian schools of 
religion. Dr. M. Willard Lamp, former Di- 
rector of University Work with the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, will be in executive charge 
of the program. Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish groups will each support their own repre- 
sentatives on the governing board of this 
school. A complete curriculum in religious edu- 
cation will be offered next fall. 

There is an interdenominational school of re- 
ligion on the campus of Ohio University, the 
director of which is the interchurch student pas- 
tor. Five different denominations are cooper- 
ating in a most splendid manner in the support 
of this project. The courses offered in this 
school are allowed two hours of elective credit. 

Similar schools have been established at the 
University of Missouri and the University of 
Montana. Other state universities are experi- 
menting in this field. We have here one of the 
most hopeful aspects of the church’s coopera- 
tive program as far as youth is concerned. 
Many hundreds of students in our tax-sup- 
ported institutions are enrolling in these 
schools. This inter-denominational and inter- 
religious fellowship cannot help but strengthen 
the purpose and widen the perspective of the 
Church of tomorrow. 
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Vital Projects of Christian Education 


HE annual meeting of the Federal Council’s 

Commission on Christian Education was 
held in New York on May 17th, with nearly 
fifty members in attendance. The program con- 
sisted of reports of activities during the past 
year and a consideration of various subjects in 
prospect for the immediate future. 


Sex Education 


In the field of sex education report was made 
of a case-study for parents, now under way, and 
a course of study for parents’ classes, jointly 
prepared by the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation and the Federal Council, soon to be is- 
sued by the Methodist Book Concern. A project 
for developing a city-wide program of educa- 
tion in social hygiene in the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and plans for distributing to the Churches 
information as to the most successful methods 
of dealing with the problem of salacious litera- 
ture, plays and films are other activities which 
are being projected in close cooperation with 
the American Social Hygiene Association. 

Cooperative work with the American Child 
Health Association, in connection with its pro- 
gram for the observation of May first as Child 
Health Day, was also discussed. 

During the past year there has been frequent 
consultation with the Boy Scout Movement, in 
an effort to bring into closer correlation the 
Scout program and the educational program of 
the Churches. Fifty-one percent of the Scout 
troops of the country are in local churches, most 
of them in Protestant churches. It has long 
been felt that a more intimate relationship be- 
tween the leaders of these troops and the teach- 
ers of boys’ classes and with the pastor of the 
chureh should exist. A tentative plan has been 
worked out to meet this need and is now ready 
for experimental use. 


Relation to Public Education 


In view of the nation-wide movement for the 
release of pupils from ‘public school time for 
week-day classes in religious education con- 
ducted by the Churches, there is a widespread 
interest in the New York ease, which is now 
pending in the Supreme Court of the State, to 
determine the right of school authorities to grant 
such release upon parents’ request. Mr. Blan- 
pied of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches outlined the steps which have been 
taken, and announced that the Federation pro- 
posed shortly to publish, jointly with the Com- 
mission on Christian Education, a full history 
of this case, including the briefs and decisions. 

Attention was given to the present situation 
in respect to prohibition and the prevalence of 
crime, calling for renewed efforts on the part of 
the churches to develop through education a 
spirit of law observance. A special committee 


was appointed to study the best method of at- 
tacking this problem. 

The Secretary, Dr. B. S. Winchester, reported 
upon other cooperative enterprises to which 
some time has been devoted, particularly the de- 
velopment of a program of religious education 
for the children of the Near East orphanages, 
and the working out of a plan for supplying re- 
ligious literature for the blind. 


Education Through Drama 


Rev. George Reid Andrews reported concern- 
ing the work of the Drama Committee, of which 
he is chairman. He explained the organization 
of the Church and Drama Association and the 
influence already exerted upon motion pictures, 
and in the production of better plays. He sug- 
gested the preparation of a syllabus by the 
Drama Committee, to guide colleges, seminaries 
and universities in the establishment of courses 
and departments of drama. He called attention 
to the two volumes of approved religious dramas 
already published by the Century Company, un- 
der the auspices of this committee, and stated 
that a third volume was in prospect. The im- 
portance of leadership training for religious 
education through drama was emphasized, and 
a committee appointed to work out plans. The 
scope of this committee’s activities will include 
the perfecting of cooperative relationships with 
educational institutions whereby summer schools 
of drama, similar to the school at. Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, may be established. 


Education for Peace 


The work of the Committee on Education for 
Peace, of which Dr. Gulick and Dr. Winchester 
are joint secretaries, was discussed at some 
length. Dr. Gulick spoke briefly of the Doll 
Messengers of Friendship and their reception 
by the Japanese, as an excellent illustration of 
educational possibilities. Mr. Wan Kirk re- 
ferred to the Peace Declamation Contest re- 
cently carried out in the public schools of Ohio, 
and stated that a similar contest is planned for 
New York State during Armistice Week, 1927. 
An annotated list of available materials for edu- 
cation in peace and world friendship will be is- 
sued at an early date. The opportunity for in- 
cluding peace education projects in the programs 
of daily vacation schools was considered and it 
was reported that project suggestions are being 
prepared for distribution to leaders in such 
schools for the summer of 1927. The children’s 
and, young people’s story papers, circulating in | 
vast numbers through the Sunday schools, were 
also spoken of as potential factors in education 
for world friendship. 

The Committee on Education for Peace 
elected as its chairman Dr. John Henry Mac- 
Cracken, lately president of Lafayette College. 
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Cooperation—and Beyond 


By Joun M. Moors ° 
General Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


Wes not apply the 
scientific method 
to our problem of Chris- 
tian unity? There is 
wide agreement that the 
old policy of isolation 


be welcomed. 


This article is an attempt to formulate a 
clear philosophy for the cooperative move- 
-ment, both in the nation and in local areas. 
It merits careful thought. Comment on it will 


ward to put this hypo- 
thesis to the test of ex- 
tended and wide ex- 
perience? The Federal 
Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 


is no longer tolerable, 
that denominational independence must give way 
to some kind of interdependence. But. what is to 
be done about it? The medieval church achieved 
unity, but it was at the cost of liberty. The re- 
formed churches secured their liberty at a sacri- 
fice of unity. The spiritual descendants of the 
reformers are not likely to be attracted to any 
program of unity that endangers their dearly 
bought spiritual liberties. The question is, How 
much unity is compatible with the preservation 
of essential liberty ? oe 
Is it not a question for wide, careful, scientific 
study? If we could agree upon a working hy- 
pothesis and then test it out over a wide area 
during a period of years in which we recorded 
and compared results with scientific accuracy, 
we might find our way to a happy solution of 
the problem. 


A Working Hypothesis 


Professor William Adams Brown ealled at- 
tention some time ago to the possibility of learn- 
ing something concérning procedure by the 
study of the process by which our national poli- 
tical unity was achieved. A century and a half 
ago there were thirteen independent political 
units on the Atlantic seaboard. The experience 
of more than a hundred years had proven that 
this policy of complete independence was in- 
adequate alike for common defense and for the 
conquest of the continent. But the spirit of in- 
dependence was strong. Neither Massachusetts 
with her Puritan traditions nor Virginia with 
her Cavalier background was willing to east all 
her traditions, her ideals and her loyalties into 
a common national melting pot. 

The revolution brought to the colonies a com- 
mon experience of freedom. It made some sort 
of common action necessary. Loose Articles of 
Confederation were the first stage; a national 
constitution and the creation of the United 
States of America, a federal union of sovereign 
states, was the later result. 

Of course this did not finally solve all the 
problems involved. The question of delimiting 
spheres of federal and state control is still with 
us, but it would be generally agreed that the ex- 
periment has been eminently successful. 

May we assume as our theory of Christian 
unity that this is the American way and go for- 
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and the fifty standard 
state and city councils now in existence (not to 
speak of a far larger number of local federations 
under volunteer leadership) would seem to have 
reached a stage of cooperative action correspond- 
ing to the period of the American Articles of 
Confederation. Is this proving to be a prac- 
ticable solution of our problem and to point to 
larger cooperation ahead? Cannot a federal or- 
ganization, both in national and local areas, in- 


creasingly express common Christian experience | 


and life and work, while the separate com- 
munions, possibly reduced in number, reserve 
such traditions and ideals and such liberty as to 
ritual and creed and organization as are dear to 
them and essential to their richest life? 


The Significance of Federal Union 


We should still have the same sort of problem 
that has troubled American politics through all 
the years, the determination of what powers 
should belong to the federal body and what to 
the constituent groups. This ought not to be so 
difficult in the things of religion as in politics, 
since, according to Jesus’ standard of values, in 
the Kingdom of God greatness is a question not 
of authority but of service. Our problem would 
therefore be, what service of the churches for 
humanity and the Kingdom of Heaven on earth 
can best be rendered by common action and 
what by the separate communion and the local 
congregation. The processes of life and experi- 
ence would furnish the answer which after all 
would probably never be final nor would it be 
identical for all communities. 


We now have six states organized with execu- 
tive secretaries and upwards of fifty cities with 
councils of churches. These have been in many 
cases in operation over a decade and more. 
There is a good deal of experience to be assem- 
bled and compared. In addition to these, we 
have a still larger number of smaller communi- 
ties with federation in some form under volun- 
teer leadership. Here again is a considerable 
fund of experience upon which to draw. 

In addition, may we not hope for the forma- 
tion of two or three hundred more of these ex- 
periment stations in as many local areas, large 
and small, including communities varying from 
the village with three or four churches all the 
way up to large cities and states? 
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Prevailing Trends in Church Benevolence 


By Rev. H. C. WEBER 
Director of Mobilization, Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. 


AS the giving of the 

churches kept pace 
with the increase in in- 
come throughout the na- 
tion? (see Graph I). 
Quite recently the Bu- 
reau of Economic Re- 


whole Church. 


The accompanying study replaces vague 
impressions with definite facts and figures. 
It is a work of painstaking accuracy and 
careful analysis, free from all partisan bias. 
The author has earned the gratitude of the 


Presbyterian in the 
U. S.A Diserpikes, 
United Lutheran; sec- 
ond, those which show a 
moderate angle of de- 
erease—United Presby- 
terian, United Brethren, 


search provided figures, 
exhibiting the advance 
in income of the American people from 1909 to 
1926, and thus helping us to answer the question. 
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GRAPH I 
Another visualization in the form of a ‘‘ratio 
chart’’ is also put before you. (Graph II). It 
shows graphically the comparative rate of in- 
erease or decrease in giving to budget benevo- 
lences as reported by various denominational 
authorities to the United Stewardship Council 
or to the Federal Council of the Churches. 
(Note that in a ratio chart the position on the 
scale has no meaning. What does count is the 
angle of inclination which shows visually the 
approximate rate of increase or decrease be- 
tween any two points.) 
A glance over this second graph shows three 
types of lines: first, those which show a general 
tendency to inerease — Southern Methodist, 


Presbyterian in the U. S. 
aud Congregational ; 
and, third, those which show a general down- 
ward tendency of somewhat threatening na- 
ture—Methodist Episcopal, Southern Baptist, 
Northern Baptist. Unfortunately, several im- 
portant denominations—in spirit and methods, 
not in size—have had to be omitted from this 
graph. 

It cannot be said with any degree of accuracy 
that there is a general tendency during the last 
five or six years predicable of all the larger 
communions. Some trends are up, some down. 
Two of the largest bodies, Methodist Episcopal 
and Southern Baptist, show serious decrease. On 
the other hand, the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
the third largest communion, apparently re- 
verses the tendency shown in the others. The 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. seems to 
have dug in at the ten. million mark and the 


BUDGET BENEVOLENCE GIVING - 
; Ratio Chart 


GRAPH II 
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Disciples, while reporting considerably less than 
in 1925, are still above their previous average. 
For the year ending in 1926, (at various months 
for different communions) four out of thirteen 
communions report decreases; five report in- 
creases and four have not yet provided reports. 


The Corner Turned 


Measuring by bulk of membership, it may, of 
course, be asserted that the prevailing trend for 
the church years ending somewhere in 1926 was 
slightly downward, and this downward tendency 
should have most earnest consideration. The 
dotted line (in the upper half of Graph II) 
shows the tendencies of the combined contribu- 
tions of these bodies. In general, however, the 
corner in benevolence decline seems to have been 
turned, and most of the lines have started up. 

A distinction should be made in discussion 
between budget expenditures and budget re- 
ceipts. There seems to have been a general in- 
dulgence in 1921 in optimistic expectations of 
budget receipts which were not supported by 
actual experience of board enterprises; this ac- 
counts for many of our present troubles. Doubt- 
less many of the very large debts which are be- 
ing carried by denominational boards are due to 
the fact that work was projected on an expected 
seale of giving which did not eventuate. There 
were some interesting experiments with five- 
year subscriptions which seem to have brought 
an element of misunderstanding in budget pro- 
jection. Dr. Barton of the Methodist Church 
has suggested that in that communion many 
people who pledged for five years paid up in 
full in the first and second years, and the pro- 
jection of expectation of budget receipts on the 
basis of the inflated receipts of the first and 
second years was a perfectly natural but a very 
fatal mistake. : 

A general view of the graph suggests that the 
situation in general is not as bad as we might 
have anticipated, in view of the many debts re- 
ported. The purchasing power of the dollar 
stands somewhere about 59 cents, however, and 
the total amount of benevolences, impressive as 
it is, does only sixty percent of the work it was 
able to do before the war. 


Causes for Recent Decline 


An effort is being made now in other quarters 
to ascertain the reasons which lie behind the 
current retraction in various communions in 
contributions, especially to foreign missions, and 
many interesting reasons from many points of 
view have been provided. These reasons should 
have careful consideration, not only from the 
point of view of the foreign mission enterprise, 
but from that of the whole mission enterprise 
of the Church. These may be divided into at 
least five classes: (1) organization mistakes, (2) 
promotional and educational errors or short- 
comings, (3) social or sociological considera- 
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tions (4) economic difficulties, (5) theological 
and spiritual trouble or confusion. 

First, questions of organization, of budget- 
making and budget authority, of directional 
control, overlordship or connectional relations 
have been very acute in some quarters. There 
has been a challenge of autocracy in leadership 
all along the line and a tendency to criticize 
arrangements for the direction of enterprises as 


well as the demands for support from the sup- . 


porting element in the church. Organizational 
arrangements have been very much debated. 
Several denominations are experimenting with 
realignment and there is much confusion and 
question as to the workability of the many new 
developments. 


Too Mechanical Promotion 


Second, the whole promotional and educa- 
tional work of the denominational agencies is 
under review. On the one hand, there has been 
a great emphasis on budget-making and budget 
visualization. 
become too mechanical, that pastors and 
churches have used the budget idea for insulat- 
ing purposes, that centralized boards or control 
groups have put obstacles in the way of direct 
contact between board promotional and educa- 
tional men and the churches. There is also a 
strong feeling that mission cultivation of the 
home church is too superficial or, where this has 
been attempted on a proper scale, it has been 
too costly. 

Third, there are social or sociological cur- 
rents of very strong influence. Young people 
are questioning the validity of the Christian en- 
terprise. They are doubtless doing it with sin- 
cerity and should have their answer. Tourists 
and business interests are expressing themselves 
very freely in connection with the important 
news of the day from the East, as to the value 
and results of foreign mission enterprises es- 
pecially, but educational and relief work at 
home is also coming into question as part of the 
current movement for the reappraisal of all our 
institutions. The political nationalism of the 
moment, which suggests to the American mind 
complete divorce from world questions or par- 
ticularly from world movements, doubtless has 
its repercussion in the churches. Community 
chests, local campaigns and local institutions, 
such as hospitals, are making many and grow- 
ing demands. 


Economic Difficulties 


Fourth, there are economic difficulties which 
need to be carefully studied. The current slump 
in agricultural sections, or perhaps more im- 
portant still the psychological background in the 
rural areas, must have some profound effect on 
giving. Some of our communions are largely 
rural and their lines of giving may be especially 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The New Horizon of Home Missions 


By Jay 8. StowEiu 


Mr. Stowell speaks out of active experience, both as a home missionary on the field and as a 
representative of one of the great administrative agencies of the Church. He is now one of the 
secretaries of the Methodist Episcopal Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 


ie A story which I read recently, one of the 
characters was continually talking about 
going a mile off 
and looking at 
himself, in order 
to see things in 
their proper per- 
spective. The 
home missions en- 
terprise appears 
to need some of 
that treatment 
just now. 

The appeal of 
the frontier, 
which stood us in 
good stead for a 
century, is gone. 
To be sure, the 
genus cowboy is 
not altogether ex- 
tinct ; homesteaders can be discovered without a 
magnifying glass; and there are yet some thou- 
sands of acres of untrimmed and unmanicured 
sagebrush and greasewood to reckon with in our 
national domain. But it is becoming more diffi- 
cult to convince a hard-headed farmer, on a 
Northern New York farm worth ten dollars an 
acre, that his money is best expended by giving 
it to help support competing churches in South- 
ern Idaho, where land is worth $250 an acre. 


JAY S. STOWELL 


Another appeal which we have used effec- . 


tively in the past, but-which is failing us in these 
latter days is that patronizing attitude, which 
makes us beneficently minded toward the man 
upon whom God has bestowed slanting eyes, a 
dark-hued skin, or curly hair. This appeal to 
a supposedly more favored race for benevolence 
toward a different race is still effective so far as 
getting money is concerned, but its by-products 
are woefully unfortunate. It is about ready for 
the discard. Unfortunately it becomes sand in 
our eyes and blinds us to the real immensity of 
our task. 

So, too, the appeal of the log cabin and the 
adobe shack are more and more impossible of 
use. No more striking moment occurred in the 
recent El] Paso Conference than that in which a 
Mexican youth with but a sixth-grade education 
stood on the platform and pleaded, ‘‘Don’t show 
those pictures which emphasize only our pov- 
erty around the country.’’ 

Reaching the Unreached 


What then is our task and our appeal? Is it 


not to provide adequate opportunities for Chris- 
tian religious nurture, and opportunities for re- 
ligious expression to both young and old? It is 
to reach the unreached. To reach them we must 
first find them, and, when we look about, we 
discover that they do not all live in Clay 
County, West Virginia, or in New Mexico. They 
are everywhere, and almost everywhere we have 
churches of some sort or other. 

Our first task, therefore, is to lead in making 
our local church program more effective. We 
must become leaders in mapping parishes and 
locating the unreached, in evangelism, in local 
church finance, and in religious education. We 
must show our people how to serve the entire 
community and how to make our churches com- 
munity and Kingdom servants rather than so- 
cial clubs. 

The people whom we wish to reach are con- 
nected with families and live in houses. We can 
locate those houses and make sure that every 
family is under the care of some church. The 
extended area of ‘‘no-man’s-land’’ around so 
many of our churches must be done away, and 
church programs must be enriched to serve the 
people effectively. 


Those Who Are “Different”’ 


We must make our churches concerned about 
the people who are ‘‘different,’’ and even show 
them how to crowd up a little closer in the pew 
and make room for the one who is “‘different.’’ 
So far as the records go, the smell of garlic 
never killed anyone, and it is no more pervasive 
than an irresistible spirit of goodwill. Of course, 
in many communities, outside aid must be se- 
cured, but would it not be a wonderful thing if 
we could make our subsidizing activities an in- 
cident in a great plan of church effectiveness, 
which had for its goal the winning of every man, 
woman and child in America to Jesus Christ, 
regardless of racial origin or complexion ? 

Human nature being what it is, our most im- 
mediate task is with the rising generation and 
the fundamental missionary challenge in the 
United States today is the nearly twenty mil- 
lion boys and girls who are not enrolled in any 
Sunday-school or similar organization, either 
Catholic, Hebrew or Protestant, and who are 
growing up uninformed concerning matters of 
religion and untrained in religious living. And 
these young people are everywhere. Professor 
Felton has told us that in Tompkins County, 
N. Y., they found 77 percent of the children in 
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the rural communities studied, outside of any 
church or Sunday-school. In fact, in one public 
school district, only one child was connected 
with any Sunday-school. Recently in one of the 
richest agricultural sections of Iowa a Metho- 
dist district superintendent said, ‘‘One-half of 
the farmers in my territory never go to church, 
no Christian minister ever goes into their homes, 
and their children are enrolled in no Sunday- 
school.’’ é 


Better Religious Training 


It matters little whether the skin of these 
young people is red, brown, black or white; 
whether they are children of foreign-born or 
native-born parents, or whether they live in log 
cabins, in apartment houses, or on landed es- 
tates. It is a matter of national concern that 
the education received in our public schools shall 
be supplemented by very definite religious train- 
ing and that that training shall be made avail- 
able for our entire juvenile population. 

The task is an enormous one, but its accom- 
plishment is feasible. A start could be made 
by employing three thousand trained directors 
of religious education and distributing them 
one to a county throughout the United States 
to correlate and unify the work already done 
by local churches and communities, to improve 
the efficiency of the work, to extend its out- 
reach through daily vacation schools, week-day 
religious instruction, club work and the lke 
and, not the least important, to survey the 
entire area with a view to discovering the boys 
and girls not now receiving religious training 
and relating them to some church or Sunday- 
school, where they can receive such training. 
A considerable number of such workers are al- 
ready employed. One of them alone last sum- 
mer had nearly fifty volunteer workers conduct- 
ing daily vacation church schools in rural com- 
munities. Practically all of these volunteer 
workers had either college or normal-school 
training. They gave their time without remu- 
neration, the communities providing incidental 
expenses. We should not rest until the respon- 
sibility for every family is definitely located. 
Ultimately the task may involve many paid 
teachers of religion, with as adequate qualifica- 
tions for their particular work as are now de- 
manded of the teachers in our public schools. 


An Adeauate Program 


To locate the boys and girls and the men and 
Women now unreached and get them under the 
care of some church is a feasible undertaking, 
particularly in our rural sections. It could be 
done as effectively as our public school authori- 
ties now locate the boys and girls of school age, 
but it calls for a united approach. It would at 
least show. us where our task lies and it would 
probably reveal to us the fact that, instead of 
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being surfeited with religious leaders, we are 
short of men and women to do the work, especi- 
ally individuals trained to direct the work of re- 
ligious nurture. 

Surely such a comprehensive program would 
capture the imagination of our constituency, and 
it would help to make the most effective use of 
all the agencies now in the field. Suppose we 
were to state our immediate home missions goals 
for America in some such simple and under- 
standable terms as these: 


Every Family in America Cared for by 
Some Church. 

Every Boy and Girl in America Enrolled 
in and Attending Some Sunday-School. 
Every Church in America with an Ade- 

quate and Well-Trained Staff and a Well- 
Considered Program of Worship, Re- 
ligious Nurture and Community Min- 
istry. 

Then, suppose every local church, every com- 
munity, every state and city church federation 
and every national religious agency were asked ~ 
to join in a cooperative program for the achieve- 
ment of these goals. At present we tend to de- 
pend too much upon what we ean do directly as 
national agencies; we are giving too little atten- 
tion to inspiring all our churches to more earnest 
and more intelligent effort all along the line. 

To reach all the unreached in America seems 
an overwhelming possibility. To reach the un- 
reached in one single community, however, is a 
perfectly feasible undertaking. Could we en- 
list the present forces for righteousness in all 
our communities in a united enterprise, our task 
might be accomplished. 

Religion played a large part in America’s 
early colonial life. Our institutions were 
founded in a religiously-minded society and 
were permeated with religious idealism. No 
greater calamity could come to America than 
to lose that idealism by allowing repeated gen- 
erations of American youth to grow up illiterate 
in religious matters and untrained in religious 
life. If we could provide for all the boys and 
girls of America as good opportunities for re- 
ligious nurture as somé boys and girls are now — 
enjoying, and if we could interest our local 
churches in the adults now unreached by them, 
we should not have much reason to worry about ~ 
the America of the future. 


ERIC NORTH GOES TO BIBLE SOCIETY 


The members and friends of the Federal 
Council will be pleased to learn that the Ameri- 
can Bible Society has elected Rev. Eric M. 
North, Ph. D., an Associate Secretary. He was 
for a time connected with the General Wartime 
Commission of the Churches, organized by the 
Federal Council. He is the son of Dr. Frank 
Mason North, a former President of the Council. 
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The Church and the Public Press 


By Epwarp McKrrnon 


T is my observation 

that the activities of 
the churches are receiv- 
ing ten times as much 
publicity today as they 
did twenty years ago. 
This has been due in 
large part to the em- 
ployment by the church- 
es of publicity repre- 


at Atlantic City. 


The author of this stimulating article is a 
prominent figure in the newspaper world, 
being Superintendent of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Associated Press. 
resents the substance of an address delivered 
at the recent Conference of Publicity, Pro- 
motional and Financial Secretaries garb eee 


other than the purpose 
of the editor to tell him 
what is, 

In recent years there 
has been a radical 
change in the estimation 
of news values. Today 
We are carrying on our 
wires matter that, when 
I began newspaper 


The article rep- 


sentatives. You have 

proved very useful to the press. You tell us not 
only what the bishop said, but what he meant to 
say! About the best publicity work which is 
now being done is that of the churches. 

Because of your expert knowledge of church 
affairs, you are able to point out to editors and 
the public the significance of religious develop- 
ments that otherwise might be lost. You have 
educated many editors to a better appreciation 
of the strictly news value of church news. In 
my own experience, I have seen the space in our 
report given to minor crimes decreased by sixty 
percent with a corresponding increase in the 
room devoted to religious matters and the activi- 
ties of colleges and welfare societies. 

The result has been greatly to improve the 
character of the religious matter printed, with a 
corresponding awakening on the part of the pub- 
lic to the interest that this matter, properly pre- 
sented, contains. Now the secret of all this is 
that you have adopted a policy of news honesty. 
You ask for newspaper space on the basis of the 
news interest of the matter which you have to 
offer. In the old days the churches sought to use 
the newspapers as a vehicle for propaganda 
and they exerted all the influence they had to 
persuade editors to print this or that because, ac- 
cording to their ideas, it was something that the 
people ought to read. Now you make it your 
business to develop what is generally interesting 
in the activities of the churches and present this 
matter, not apologetically, but boldly in the 
name of news, and it is printed, as it ought to be. 
It is just the difference between foisting on the 
public religious propaganda in the guise of news 
and diligently developing the honest news of 
religious affairs. 

And from your experience I believe you will 
agree with me that religious news like other news 
should be required to stand on its own legs. The 
editor may say what he will on the editorial 
page, and propaganda that is frankly propa- 
ganda has its place. But the strictly news 
columns belong to the man who has paid two or 
three cents for a newspaper, and he has a right 
to expect to find in those columns a picture of 
the world uninfluenced by any consideration 


work, would have been 
thrown into the wastebasket unread. On the 
other hand, a broader view of journalism has 
influenced the discarding of much once held 
important. 

I take pleasure in hitting on the head a sacred 
cow that too long has erazed in newspaper of- 
fices. It is the tradition that. the definition of 
news is the exceptional or freakish. Every 
newspaper man is familiar with the witty illus- 
tration of this theory: If a dog bites a man, 
that is not news; but if a man were to bite a dog, 
that would be news. 

That was quite true once when, with their 
limited resources, about the best the newspapers 
could do was to record the exceptions that 
proved the rule. This resulted in a very wide 
knowledge of the things that usually were not, 
and a profound ignorance, on the part of the 
public, of the fundamentals of the social order. 
It made it easy for the more clever politicians 
not only to lead the electorate to water, but to 
make it drink. It did worse. It created artifi- 
cial values and false standards. It encouraged 
hypocrisy. By placing a premium on the sensa- 
tional and grotesque, it tempted every notoriety- 
seeking politician, actor, judge, and clergyman 
to make a fool of himself in the hope of getting 
on the front page. 

The rule no longer holds with those who ap- 
peal to the intelligence of the community. Such 
recognize that the first duty of journalism is to 
report that which has significance. Daily the 
Associated Press surveys the universe and de- 


_liberately selects from its manifold happen- 


ings such events as are significant of the society 
of today. Then it groups these events with a 
proper sense of proportion in order that the 
newspaper reader may have a correct picture of 
things as they are—the one sure foundation for 
straight thinking. And in straight thinking 
will be found the hope of free government. 
Today, if a man bit a dog, he would be thrown 
into an ambulance and taken to the psycho- 
pathic ward of some hospital for observation. 
The affair would be of much concern to him and 
to his family, if he had one, but its news value 
would be small. On the other hand, when a dog 
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bites a man or another dog, it is news of im- 
portance to every person, ‘particularly every 
dog-owner, within a hundred miles. 

It does not follow, of course, that the common- 
place is news, nor that the unusual, the unex- 
pected and the surprising are not, for that very 
reason, often important as news. The light and 
amusing, the strange and fantastic have their 
proper and important place in the newspaper 
whose pages they brighten, but the one who ex- 
ploits the oddities of life to the neglect of the 
great moving forces is at best running a mere 
side show to the ‘‘Big Top’’ of journalism. 

The most serious indictment of yellow pub- 
licity is not that it is undignified and silly, often 


cruel and shameless and appeals to the worst 
that is in us, but that it falsifies society and dis- 
torts the mental vision at a time when democ- 


racy is being put to the test through a demon- | 


stration of whether a free people can rule itself. 

The greater power of the press today is 
through the news columns. The exercise of that 
power is a sacred trust. He who draws the daily 
picture with fidelity serves as it is given to few 
to serve. He who, for his own selfish purposes, 
falsifies the picture, causing a distorted vision 
leading to mental chaos, is in the smallest sense 
a traitor to the democratic form of government, 
and in a larger sense the most dangerous enemy 
of society today. 


_ The New Ideal in Industry’* 


By P. H. CaAuLAHAN 
President of the Lowisville Varnish Company 


HE sentiment of respect due the human ele- 

ment in industry has been greatly stimu- 
lated in recent years, and especially during the 
war when the patriotic part sustained by labor 
attracted attention and won approval and gave 
a strong impetus to movements that aim to se- 
cure something like justice for the working man. 
When men ordinarily as far apart in their ideas 
as Frank Walsh and Charles Schwab agree on 
the sorry consideration shown to the working 
class in the past, there is reason to hope for 
much agreement as to the consideration to which 
that class is now entitled, and which, more and 
more fully in the future, will be secured. 

This seems to apply all along the scale of re- 
lations between employer and employe in indus- 
try, so that the very terms of that relationship 
are changing and the old psychology that once 
thought of the worker as being owned, later 
modified to think of him as being hired, and still 
later as employed, is now approaching the point 
where he will largely be considered and treated 
as a partner. 

There does not seem to me to be any doubt 
that the partnership idea is a practical and effi- 
cient help. It removes us all that much farther 
away from the pagan idea of owner and slave, 
and brings us that much nearer to the Christian 
ideal of brothers, which can never be fairly ap- 
proached by doctrinal exhortation so long as the 
occupation in which men spend most of their 
daily lives is regulated on a contradictory basis. 

To maintain the dignity of labor it is requisite 
that everyone who performs useful work shall 
have reasonable comfort, reasonable security and 
reasonable power in ordering his occupation. 
Nothing short of this will ever render the great 
class of men and women in industry satisfied 
with their lot. Higher wages will not do; 


*Part of an address given at the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities. 
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shorter hours will not do; pensions will not do; 


bonuses will not do; profits will not do; nothing 


will do but to order conditions, manners and our 
mode of thought, to recognize the dignity of use- 
ful work. 

One way to this is for every person who con- 
tributes his labor to an enterprise to be made 
sensible of the fact that the labor in the enter- 
prise is in part his very own, not something he 
has bartered away whether for a fair or an un- 
fair wage. This, in its most universally applica- 
ble lines, is the sense; this is the psychology of 
industrial partnership. 

If one says all this is not business, my answer 
is that man was not made for business, but busi- 
ness was made for man. It is my firm persua- 
sion that future generations will look back upon 
nineteenth century business methods much as we 
look back upon American bushwhacking or 
British piracy, as justifiable, if at all, only be- 
cause necessary in forging another link in the 
chain of human progress toward the goal of uni- 
versal family. 


AN EDITORIAL VIEW 


“The report of this joint investigation (of the 
Western Maryland Railway strike) is being 
reviewed and commented on in press and magazine. 
This comment is, of course, varied. But one sin- 
gular thing marks the comment; nobody is saying 
that organized religion is meddling in affairs in 
which it has no business. 

“We have gone a long way from that day when 
the Church’s business was Sabbath worship and its 
sole concern in the spiritual welfare of the in- 
dividual communicant. Anything that hurts the in- 
dividual is the business of the Church. This tragic 
strike was hurting the individual. In that event 
we have contending groups of individuals turning 
to those who are concerned with the welfare of all 
groups and asking for an impartial opinion as to 
the issue involved. Isn’t this a singular and hope- 
ful change of viewpoint on the part of the public? 


Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser, March 14, 1927 
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Echoes from Fditorial Columns 
The Religious Press Comments on the “‘Investigation” of the Federal Council 


“The Peril of the Federal Council’’ 


“Of course, it is true that the Federal Council does 
not speak with exactly the same authority with 
which the several Churches in it may speak through 
their supreme judicatories. Yet the fact is that 
the Federal Council does represent the Churches. 
Its members are officially chosen by the supreme 
courts of these great Protestant Churches. They 
are representative men, who know the spirit and 
ideals of their respective communions. And when 
the Council speaks, speaks with the consent and 
approval of the men representing these various de- 
nominations, or a majority of them, it really voices 
the sentiment of American Protestantism. It 
speaks, therefore, with a certain note of authority. 
If it were not so, the California Congressman, and 
the anti-prohibitionists, and the militarists would 
not be so much disturbed over its presence at 
Washington and its influence upon legislation. 

“Perhaps some utterances of the Federal Council 
have been ill-advised. This body of representative 
men is likely to make mistakes, as humans always 
are, whether they act individually or collectively. 
But we question whether any pronouncement that 
has gone out from the Federal Council has been 
seriously out of harmony with the general senti- 
ment of the Churches. We imagine that if its utter- 
ances could have been submitted to a plebiscite in 
the Churches, they would in every instance have 
been sustained by a good majority. There has been 
caution and care in the formulation of its pro- 
nouncements, and in the definition of ways wherein 
the churches should act cooperatively. And we 
express our strong hope that Christianity, voiced 
and expressed by the Federal Council of the 
Churches, will become more and more dangerous 
and threatening to every man who is unfriendly to 
the high morality of the Sermon on the Mount in 


our national life.” 
United Presbyterian, March 24, 1927. 


“Tt is inevitable that a useful and aggressive or- 
ganization which seeks to express the mind of 
Christ on such supreme moral issues as war, in- 
dustrial justice, prohibition, etc., is bound to have 
an increasing number of powerful enemies who will 
rejoice in curbing its activities, discrediting its mo- 
tives or destroying the morale of its constituency. 
We shall have more to say about this later, but 
meanwhile we venture the prediction that any at- 
tempt to treat such a vital matter as international 
peace, for example, as solely a political question 
on which Christian leaders and churches cannot 
speak without ‘forsaking the spiritual field and en- 
tering the political field” is sure to fail. Such ef- 
forts to muzzle Christian sentiment will prove in- 


creasingly futile.” 
Reformed Church Messenger, March 17, 1927. 


“The Annoying Conscience”’ 


“We cannot stand aside and acquiesce in the as- 
sumption, conveyed by the resolutions presented, 
that it is presumptuous or unfitting that religious 
bodies, representing some cross-section of the 
American conscience, should seek to influence na- 
tional legislation in accordance with that con- 
science. They may do it well or they may do it 
badly. They may easily overdo it. But that they 
are to be censured for bringing conscience into 
national or international affairs—this is not to be 
tolerated. 


“As an example, it may be said that the Christian 
conscience hates war with an intensity that a poli- 
ticlan can scarcely understand. Political bodies 
have not found a way to prevent war. Religious 
bodies intend to prod them until they do. 

“Recent events may have shown our government 
how inconvenient is a Christian conscience that 
will not remain silent. That conscience is deter- 
mined to end war, and governments that persist in 
defying it may discover too late that conscience 
cannot be played with indefinitely, and that ‘all the 
people’ will not ‘all the time’ put politics ahead of 
conscience.” 

The Living Church (Protestant Episcopal), 
March 5, 1927. 


“Christianity Becomes Dangerous”’ 


“Thank God for the announcement on the floor 
of Congress that Christianity, as represented by the 
Federal Council of the Churches, has become 
dangerous! 

“Dare we hope that we are coming into a time 
when the principles of Jesus, incarnate in His 
Church, are to exchange challenges with the forces 
of greed, injustice and violence? ‘The outburst of 
Representative Free in the House of Representa- 
tives, calling for an investigation of the propa- 
gandist activities of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, makes articulate this increasing realiza- 
tion that Christianity is to be taken seriously as 
an influence in molding civilization. It has been 
said that the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the passage of the Volstead Act were 
the work of the Protestant Churches. It has been 
said the unanimous vote of the Senate in favor of 
arbitration with Mexico was the result of pressure 
from the Churches. The Washington Conference 
on Limitation of Armament is credited to or blamed 
upon the Churches, and the President’s recent ap- 
peal for a further five-power agreement for limita- 
tion of naval armament—which may turn out to be 
only a three-power agreement or perhaps no agree- 
ment at all—is said to be the result of pressure 
brought to bear by a public sentiment originating 
with the churches. Those who are interested in 
the increase of military appropriations, in the per- 
petuation of compulsory military training in 
schools and colleges, and in the promotion of what 
the Army still thinks of as ‘Mobilization Day’ rea- 
lize that the Churches are a factor to be reckoned 
with, and those who, from either side, are con- 
cerned about the relations of capital and labor, 
realize that the Churches are no longer a negli- 
gible factor in the forming of public opinion and 
the determination of policies. 

“So long has the Church limited its influence to 
a narrow range of otherworldly interests or, at 
best, to the field of individual morality, and so 
seriously have its divisions weakened its power 
even in these fields, that the voice of a Church 
even partly united and speaking upon problems of 
world-wide significance, sounds to the purely poli- 
tical ear like a menace, and visions begin to arise 
of the return of the days when the emperor re- 
ceived the crown from the Pope and when kings 
did homage for their kingdoms. It is a foolish 
fear, but we cannot wholly regret that it has 
arisen. For it is a welcome acknowledgment of the 
fact that the united consciences of Christian people 
are beginning to exercise a power which has too 
long been denied to them.” 

The Christian Century, March 17, 1927. 
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‘“‘Militarists Become Desperate” 


“The propagandists for a larger military establish- 
ment in the United States have evidently become so 
desperate because of the efforts of the Christian 
forces of this land to promote peace and brother- 
hood and do away with war machines, that they 
have introduced in the House of Representatives a 
resolution, to investigate the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


“The charges themselves show how ridiculous is 
the whole affair, except as it may be used harmfully 
among those unacquainted with the facts. 

“Congressman John E. Rankin of Mississippi 
voiced in the House a sentiment which expresses 
the thoughts of well informed citizens who desire 
to be fair, when he said: “In my humble judgment 
such an investigation, based upon the charges set 
out in the resolution, would mock the court of 
Pontius Pilate. A more unjust insinuation against 
a great body of great Christian workers has not 
been made in so serious a document since the be- 
ginning of this government. . There has been 
but one civilization worthy of the name, and that 
is the Christian civilization that has grown up 
within the last 2,000: years; and when we destroy 
the confidence of our people in the leaders of the 
great religious movements, upon the success of 
which the perpetuity of our civilization depends, 
we will have rendered a greater injury than could 


Southerner Receives 


NE of the most significant happenings to 
date in the history of the effort to deal with 
the interracial problem in our country from a 
Christian point of view, has just taken place in 
the South. Rev. Will Winton Alexander, a 
Southern man, living and working in Atlanta, 
Ga., has been presented with the first Harmon 
award as the white man who made, during the 
year 1925, the most outstanding contribution in 
the entire nation toward the promotion of better 
relations between the white and colored races. 

The award consisted of a gold medal and the 
sum of $500. One of the finest features of the 
presentation ceremony was the bestowal of the 
latter by Dr. Alexander upon the Leonard 
Street Orphanage, a colored institution which 
has rendered very great Christian service to the 
Negro race in our city for the past twenty years. 
The elements of goodwill which are bound to be 
fostered by such a Christian act as this will be 
worth the sum of $500 many times over—and 
this especially in view of the fact that Dr. Alex- 
ander is not a man of any financial means, but 
only a minister of the Gospel dependent upon 
his monthly salary, and therefore one who could 
have used this sum in many ways to relieve some 
burdens of his own or to give a little unusual 
pleasure to his family. 

The presentation exercises were carried out 
in the Second Baptist Church in Atlanta, one 
of the most prominent white churches in the 
city. Its pastor is Dr. Carter Helm Jones, for- 
merly pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia and a son of the famous Dr. Jones 


who was chaplain to Gen. Robert E. Lee. The 
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be wrought by all the radicals which the gentleman 
from California presumes to fear.” 

“We have long been familiar with some of those 
back of the propaganda, men who owe all the ad- 
vantages which they have enjoyed to the founda- 
tions laid by the Christian Church in this country. 
That these individuals would make such unfounded 
charges indicates how beside themselves some of 
the agents of militarism are. They charge the 
Protestant Churches of America with doing the 
very things which the churches have been the most 
powerful factors in opposing. 

“The rabid advocates of training a nation for 
war seem to forget that a Christ has been born and 
that His spirit is spreading over the world. Because 
the Church cannot accede to their militaristic pro- 
gram they would overcome it with their poison gas 
—applying misrepresentation and bias where fair- 
ness would not sustain their charges. 

“In their madness the militarists may make use of 
Congress to spread their propaganda, but they will 
never lead the thinking citizens of this country to 
believe their ridiculous charges against the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. The 
awakened mind of today salutes those who seek 
the ways of peace among men by understanding 
rather than those whose method is that of the 
mailed fist of armed forces.” 

H. E. Woo.LrEvER, 
The Christian Advocate (Methodist). 


First Harmon Award 


main address of the occasion was made by Dr. 
M. Ashby Jones, another son of this noted Dr. 
Jones, who until recently was pastor of another 
one of the prominent Baptist churches of the 
city, and who left a few months ago to become 
pastor of the Second Baptist Church of St. 
Louis. He made the trip from St. Louis to 
Atlanta and left his large pulpit for this es- 
pecial purpose. Other outstanding Southern 
men also had a place on the program. One of 
these was Dr. Carey Breckenridge Wilmer, pro- 
fessor of practical theology in the University 
of the South at Sewanee, Tenn. Another 
speaker was Dr. Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt 
University. As representative of the Negro 
race, Dr. John Hope, president of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, spoke. Dr. Plato Durham of 
Emory University presided over the service. 
The church was packed with a crowd of the 
most eager listeners, 

The possibilities of power for good in an 
event of this kind are simply incalculable. 
When a white church in the South gives over 
its morning service to such a purpose as this, 
gets together four or five of the leading minis- 
ters and educators of the South—white and 
colored—and assembles a crowded church to 
witness and listen with eager interest to a mat- 
ter of this kind, the followers of Jesus in our 
land may well take hope. The use that Dr. 
Alexander can make of this occasion in the in- 
terests of constructive propaganda for months 
and even years to come, cause it to take its place 
in the work of interracial cooperation as an 
asset, the value of which is beyond estimate. 

—D. Witherspoon Dodge (in the Congregationalist.) 
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Enlarging Our Evangelism 
By Rev. Epwin A. Brown . 
Pastor, Wooster Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Akron, Ohio 


NYONE who keeps in touch with the prog- 
ress of Christianity in the world will sooner 
or later make the discovery that, in spite of some 
very wonderful religious revivals which have 
lifted wide areas of life to higher levels, certain 
aspects of our social life which we are now chal- 
lenging as unchristian do not seem to have been 
changed very much. In the evangelistic history 
of Protestantism there have been many glorious 
trophies of the grace of God. Individuals all 
but destroyed by sin have been utterly re- 
deemed. Whole communities have been quick- 
ened. Family altars have been set up. Saloons 
have been driven out. A kindlier human regard 
has been kindled. But with all this there has 
been an awakening in our day to the fact that 
the redemption of our social order does not keep 
pace with the results which we have won among 
individuals. 

In spite of some great religious awakenings, 
certain great social sins do not seem to have 
been checked to any great degree. We have no 
reason to doubt the reality of multitudes of 
these decisions to serve Christ which have been 
made in seasons of special evangelism, but why 
is it that after such sweeping victories there 
is so little concern, say, about a Christian atti- 
tude toward property? Why is it that great 
numbers of good people pass through enthusias- 
tic revivals still undisposed to challenge war? 
Why is it that, when men are repenting of per- 
sonal wrongdoing, such erying social sins as race 
hatred and religious prejudice are overlooked? 
One does not have to travel far to find ‘‘men of 
the cloth,’’ very successful as evangelists, who are 
rabidly anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, and anti-Jew. 

The seeming unrelatedness of much in our 
modern evangelism to the great entrenched evils 
in our social order ought at least to give us 
pause and lead us to reappraise our message. 


A Broadened Conception of Sin 


It isn’t a question of dropping the personal 
appeal to seek Christ. Such would be the coun- 
sel of despair. The reconciliation of the indi- 
vidual heart with the will of God must always 
be central in the Christian evangel. There must 
always be a large place for probing into indi- 
vidual sins and for bringing individual sinners 
to repentance. There is utterly no hope for any 
evangelism calling itself Christian which ne- 
glects the relating of individual men to Christ! 
Our problem, then, is not one of substituting the 
social message for the individual, but rather one 
of enlarging our evangelism until it takes in the 


whole round of human life—both individual and 
social. We must broaden the popular concep- 
tion of sin so that, when a man repents, he-at 
once becomes an antagonist to social as well as 
individual sin. On true repentance he should 
become a champion of social righteousness as 
well as individual righteousness. If our con- 
verts do not feel the innate inhumanity in race 
prejudice, then we have slipped somewhere. We 
assume that, when a man is converted, he will 
see the evil of lust and shun it. 

Are we presuming too much to hope for the 
day when our converts will see the evil of war 
just as truly? If men ‘‘get under conviction’’ 
now for making ‘‘moonshine,’’ ought it to be 
beyond reason to suppose that some day they 
will get ‘‘under conviction’’ for stealing a mil- 
lion dollars through monopoly and exorbitant 
prices? It is difficult to see how we are going 
to realize the Kingdom of God on earth until 
we get the consciences of men aroused against 
social as well as individual sins. If this is ever 
to be done there must be a preparation through 
preaching and teaching which relates the mes- 
sage of Jesus to the whole of life. Men now re- 
pent of personal sin because personal sin is abeut 
all that men have been asked to repent of. They 
will get a conscience on social wrong just as soon 
as the Church begins to stigmatize social injus- 
tice as vigorously as it now stigmatizes individ- 
ual sinning. 


Enlarging the ‘‘Mourners’ ” Bench 


If we have related the Gospel to the whole of 
life, we may expect men to respond with some 
social conscience. When conditions like this ob- 
tain, it ought not be incongruous for the pastor 
of some church on the avenue in some steel city 
to preach a sermon on the ‘‘sanctity of human 
life’’ and eall the factory owners and man- 
agers, directors and stockholders to the mourn- 
ers’ bench for repentance. Nor should it seem 
incompatible with the fitness of things for some 
minister in a city filled with racial intolerance 
to inject a sermon during a revival series on the 
parable of the Good Samaritan and call men to 
repentance for race hatred and prejudice. It 
is probably true if we would stress some of these 
things in some of our churches during seasons 
of evangelism that they would fall flat. 

No loyalty to the person of Jesus, which must 
be the center of all Christian living, is at all 
adequate which does not devotedly attempt to 
realize His purposes in human life. We are 
not called upon to drop anything worth while 
in the usage of the past. Our great need is to 
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shoot into the fervent evangelistic spirit and 
message of the fathers the newer social vision. 
Men used to sweat blood over the enormity of 
their personal iniquity. We do not need this 
any the less, but we do need more blood-sweat- 
ing over our naive acceptance of the blighting 
social sins in our modern life. We need an 
evangelism which changes attitudes and motives 
and lifts men to lives of great personal holiness ; 
but we need more. We need an evangelism 


which interprets the Christian life in terms of 


social conduct and attitudes. We need one 
which will inspire men to carry the mind of 
Christ into the market place and factory. We 
need one which seeks nothing less than the utter 
transformation of our present social order and 
the establishment of the reign of God among 
men. It will be a great day when we devotedly 
give ourselves to such a task. 

(Courtesy of the New York Christian Advocate) 


War and Human Nature 
By Tue Hon. Lapy Baruow, of England* 


EVER let it be said that human nature does 

not change. That is wrong, a thousand times 
wrong! Human nature does change. I will give 
you one proof. If you went this afternoon to 
Knightsbridge, to that spot known and beloved 
of Britons all the world over—Tattersall’s— 
there you would be handed a catalogue describ- 
ing in detail the horses which are to be sold at 
auction tomorrow. I have been in the city of 
Hull, to Wilberforce House, and there I have 
seen just similar catalogues which describe, not 
horses, but human beings: ‘‘A carpenter to be 
sold for £800,’’ ‘‘A wench who understands 
cooking, no longer required by her owner, who 
is leaving for abroad, £30,’’ ‘‘An old woman to 
be sold, with bad legs, for 6d.’’ 

Do not laugh friends. I have seen there an 
iron collar which was fastened round the neck 
of a runaway slave, and this collar had iron 
spikes the length of my arm protruding at right 
angles, so that he could never pass through any 
small apertures and he could never lay his head 
upon the ground. Now these horrors have 
passed. William Wilberforce stood out and 
gave his life for this work. It took him some 
forty years; but if he could abolish slavery we 
can abolish war. 

It seems to me that from time to time thought 
moves forward, surges into a new conception of 
the value of human life; a new ethic is born. 
It may be that this meeting tonight in which 
we find ourselves is making history. They say 
when the tide comes in that it is the seventh 
wave that tells. I believe this is the erest of 
the seventh wave. 

In conclusion, let me leave with you a parable. 
Thought today is dwelling upon the unity of 
humanity, and science, too, is pointing that way. 
We say that we are as different only as leaves 
on the same tree, and that these differences of 
race are all clear, and far less different than we 
had thought, and here is my parable to illustrate 
it: A prophet was walking at dawn upon the 
mountain side, and through the mist he saw ap- 
proaching him a form, and he said, “‘It is a 


*Part of an address delivered in London on December 5, 1926, 
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beast,’’ and as the form drew nearer, the 
prophet said, ‘‘Lo, it is a man;’’ and when they 
came together and looked each other in the eyes, 
the prophet said, ‘‘ Behold, it is my brother.’”’ 


ASIA—EUROPE—AMERICA 


Representatives of the churches both of China 
and of Germany were welcomed at the March 
meeting of the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

The messenger from China was Rev. Timothy 
Tingfang Lew, Dean of the Faculty of Theology 
of Yenching University, Peking. Mr. Lew is 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Christian Council of China, and 
brought greetings from that body. In speaking 
of present conditions in China, he said: 

‘‘China today is facing sweeping changes 
which are beset with many dangers but are 
pregnant with immense possibilities for a better 
day. In the present wave of patriotic national- 
ism, the Christians of China are in an especially 
hard situation, because of a feeling that they 
are closely related to a foreign movement. They 
are trying to show, however, that they can at 
the same time be completely loyal both to their 
own nation and also to their friends in other 
nations. ”’ 

The representative from Germany who ad- 
dressed the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council was Professor Siegmund- 
Schultze of the University of Berlin, who is also 
a pastor in Berlin. He is in this country study-, 
ing problems of juvenile delinquency in order 
to gain light upon similar social problems in 
present-day Germany. In his address to the 
members of the Administrative Committee, he 
said : 

‘‘When I first came to the United States six- 
teen years ago, the American Churches had just 
come together in their federal union. I am not 
without hope that, if I return to America six- 
teen years from now, I shall find that a federal 
council of the Churches of Christ throughout 
the world has been developed.”’ 
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The Open Forum 


An Inside View of Mexico 


To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

‘*Our differences with the United States could 
be arranged a great deal more easily than the 
public realizes. All we need is just the small- 
est amount of goodwill.’’ So said the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Relations, Senor Aaron 
Saenz, at the conclusion of a recent three-hour 
conversation. 

That represents the impressions I received 
in a week spent in intimate conversation with 
the highest officials of the Mexican Government 
during the middle of March. Over and over 
again I found the most earnest protest against 
the idea that the Government is desirous of 
committing injustice toward foreigners, as well 
as an appeal for a resort to reason and confer- 
ence in settling differences between the two 
governments. 

President Calles insists that the business in- 
terests in the United States that oppose the new 
social aspirations of Mexico are their own worst 
enemy. 

‘Take only one item. There are, let us say, 
4,000,000 people out of the 15,000,000 popula- 
tion of Mexico who wear shoes. If we educate 
the lower classes they, too, will begin to wear 
shoes. At once you have a new market for 
11,000,000 pairs of shoes! Why can’t we co- 
operate and get mutual benefit from this pro- 
gram? 

**T think that you understand that the ideal 
of my government is to lift the mass of people 
out of their poverty and ignorance; to teach 
them to live better; to provide them with 
schools; to raise them to a higher stage of civi- 
lization. No doubt, if instead of carrying out 
this program I should turn to the easy task of 
continuing the work of General Diaz, patron- 
izing only the very rich, despising the com- 
mon people, shooting down the laborers, main- 
taining newspapers to sing my praises, I would 
soon obtain the false titles of pacifier of the 
country, restorer of the nation. But I prefer 
to remain without these in order to perform a 
profound task for humanity, although in ex- 
change my government is slandered with the 
nickname of Bolshevist. 

““We are really building a new Mexico. As 
it is so different from the old, a good deal of 
eradication is necessary. In this, however, we 
do not wish to be unjust to any vested interests. 
When there seems to be any such injustice we 
want to adjudicate the matter carefully. We 
have not confiscated legally acquired property 
nor are we passing retroactive legislation. 
When it seems that government action causes 
injustice, we are ready to consider any reason- 
able adjustment.’’ 


““We not only desire the friendship of the 
United States, but recognize that it is essential 
to us,’’ said the Foreign Minister, Sefor Saenz. 
“In the matter of the petroleum, which is the 
most important point in dispute between the 
two governments, do you suppose we want to 
keep our supply beneath the ground for the 
next half century? No, indeed; we need it 
now, and we need the Americans’ help to get it 
out. For that reason, we are willing to go a 
long way in the practical application of the 
new laws. But we cannot renounce the right of 
Mexico to return petroleum to the category it 
occupied previous to the Diaz Administration, 
as belonging, along with all other subsoil prod- 
ucts, to the nation.’’ 

The best explanation of the present situation 
was given to me by an American attorney, Mr. 
Nelson Rhoades, who has been in Mexico most 
of his life, and as representative of many im- 
portant property interests is particularly well 
prepared to speak: 

‘The new rulers are of the common people. 
They are unprepared intellectually or by ex- 
perience for their big task. By and large, they 
are doing the best they can. There are many 
abuses, but, on the whole, the government is 
doing its best. Men like Calles and Obregon 
are showing real devotion to an ideal. They 
make mistakes because of lack of experience. 
The only way to make fewer mistakes is by get- 
ting more experience. 

‘*So I never get excited. A new law is passed 
which threatens to disrupt business. I wait to 
see just how it is to be applied. If it interferes 
with our rights, we begin conferences with the 
gvovernment. These conferences may last a long 
time and try our patience. But practically al- 
ways the final outcome is a compromise which 
represents justice to both parties.’’ 

Our government has a chance by adopting an 
attitude of friendly conference and sympathetic 
appreciation of the new social program of Mex- 
ico to do a big new thing in international re- 
lations. This does not mean the surrender of 
any of our real rights or allowing legitimate 
owners to be robbed of their property. It only 
means a patient continuance in the adjustment 
of questions as they arise. 

Samuel G. Inman 
(Committee on Cooperation in 
New York Latin America) 


More Echoes of Those ‘‘Charges’’ 


“‘Tf the Federal Council cannot face what- 
ever charges may be made against it, without 
fear of being termed radical, then our hope 
for a new and better world must receive a 
serious blow. We can afford to be called many 
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things. In such days, to be afraid of the buga- 
boo of ‘radicalism’ is to be condemned to irre- 
trievable perdition. 

‘Hither the Church must stand against mili- 
tarism and imperialism in the United States, 
or she must forfeit the larger commission and 
the holy trust of God. If the Federal Council 
is placed in this setting, you may be assured 
of the overwhelming support of the ministers 
of Southern California.”’ 

(Rev.) Gross W, Alexander 
First Methodist Episcopal Church 
Upland, California 


“‘T was not so enthusiastic about the pro- 
hibition report, but the other work of the Fed- 
eral Council along lines of industry, war, and 
race I am not only in sympathy with, but I am 
an ardent champion of. I am the more desirous 
of saying this now because of the recent at- 
tacks upon the Federal Council. I assure you 
that, as far as my influence goes, I am doing 
everything in my power for the stand taken.’’ 

(Rev.) M. Madeline Southard. 

Upland, Indiana 


A Few Bouquets 
To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

**T want you to know how much I appreciated 
the recent review of the situation in China in 
the Information Service of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of Research and Education. 
There is great need of a sympathetic, and at 
the same time scholarly, presentation of such 
great world questions by those who accept the 
social and international, as well as the indi- 
vidual, implications of the Gospel. The Church 
can be as scientific as the scientists, and still 
keep the faith in human brotherhood. Your 
Information Service will help to establish this.’’ 

(Rev.) George W. Hinman 


American Missionary Association 
New York 


; ““The change of the Bulletin to a monthly 
is a good move. You are sending out broad- 
cast to the churches a most helpful stream of 
information which is making its influence felt 
all over the country. I run into it everywhere. 
Keep the good work up.’’ J. W. Nipps 


Foreign Committee, Y. M. C. A. 
New York 


“*Enclosed please find check for one year’s 
subscription to be sent to me at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Earl Hall. 

“Congratulations on your excellent paper!’’ 

Raymond C. Knox 


Chaplain, Columbia University 
New York 


“It will give me great pleasure to continue 
the small contribution to the support of the 
work of the Council. My check goes to Mr. 
Mann today. I keenly appreciate the efforts 
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you have put forth in behalf of the mainten- 
ance of peaceful relations with other countries, 
and especially with Mexico. In the matter of 
compulsory military training also, you have 
my warm support.’’ 
(Rev.) Everett W. Graham 
First Presbytertan Church 
Creston, Nebr. 


A Word From France 
To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

‘‘T look back with profound gratitude to the 
Federal Council over the last ten years. 

‘In July, 1918, as head chaplain of a French 
army corps, I had the honor to go to the front 
in Alsace with Dr. Charles S. Macfarland. In 
1920, as a pastor rebuilding ruins, material and 
moral, in the devastated area of Northern 
France, I saw Mr. William Sloane Coffin com- 
ing to Saint Quentin to help us. And again 
Dr. Macfarland stood with me to lay the first 
stone of the future church, and again to dedi- 
cate it in 1924 and again to visit with me the 


American Cemetery in Bony where in 1919 IT 


had been the first chaplain leading people in 
prayer. 

‘And now, as librarian and secretary of the 
Huguenot Society of Paris, I have had new op- 
portunity to be in touch with the Commission 
on Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe 
and to receive help, through Dr. Adolf Keller, 
for the house, in bad material state, where are 
kept many printed and manuscript treasures 
about the religious history of Europe and 
America. 

‘‘This year is for our Society, seventy-five 
years old, a jubilee year. I shall be glad to 
see many of our American friends attending 
our assembly in Paris on July 9th and laying 
down with us in Noyon, on July 10th, the first 
stone of the house to be rebuilt among the ruins 
in this very birthplace of John Calvin.’’ 

(Rev.) Jacques A. Panmer, D. D. 
Huguenot Society of Paris 
Paris, France 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR RURAL MINISTERS 

A school for rural ministers will be held at 
the University of Maryland from June 18-24, in- 
elusive. The purpose is to give technical train- 
ing on rural problems and questions pertaining 
to the farm, in order to assist the Chureh in be- 
coming a greater factor in developing a better 
rural life. It gives the rural minister oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the scientific basis 
of the industry in which his people are engaged. 
Every facility for the study of the latest ap- 
proved methods of agriculture will be at the dis- 
posal of students of this school. The program 
this year will feature problems in rural sociol- 
ogy and agricultural economics. 

While the school is primarily for rural min- 
isters of all denominations, anyone interested in 
rural problems is welcome. 
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-— & Book for the Honth 


“Protestant Europe: Its Crisis and Outlook’’* 


HIS book meets 

a long-felt need. 
Our church people 
know far more about 
the progress which 
the Kingdom of God 
is making in China, 
India and Africa 
than they know about 
the state of Chris- 
tianity on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. As 
Protestants we have 
not the world solidar- 
ity which character- 
izes the outlook of 
the Roman Catholic 
Church. What hap- 
pens to the Church 
of Rome in one part 
of the world is of 
vital interest to the 
Church everywhere. 
Protestantism is more 
sectional, more pro- 
vineial in its outlook. 
There is in America 
too little interest or 
eoncern regarding 
our sister churches in 
Europe. 

An authoritative and comprehensive review 
of the present status of the Protestant Churches 
of Europe such as Dr. Adolf Keller, of Zurich, 
Switzerland, and Dr. George Stewart of New 
York, an extensive student of European re- 
ligious life, present in this book is, therefore, 
most welcome and deserves a wide reading. 

Although we cannot as yet characterize our 
average church member as _ internationally- 
minded, nevertheless most of our people have 
some conception of the political, economic and 
social problems which Europe has been facing 
since the war. But very few know much about 
the religious problems of Europe today. Little 
_has been said about this phase of the situation, 
little read. And yet surely no final solution of 
the problems of Europe can be hoped for with- 
- out reference to organized Christianity. Few 
' realize that at a time when Europe needs as 
never before a strong, active, virile Christian 
Church, the forces of Christianity have been 
seriously weakened and disrupted. 

No more graphic picture of the effects of 
the war upon the Christian Church has been 


*By Adolf Keller and George Stewart. George H. Doran Co., 
1927. $3.50, 
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INTERNATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE REFORMATION 
AT GENEVA 


drawn than that 


given in the first 
chapter of this book, 
‘‘The Path of the 


Four Horsemen.’’ It 
is a clarion eall for 
the mobilization of 
all the resources of 
sympathy, coopera- 
tion. and wise stew- 
ardship of world- 
wide Protestantism 
in the face of a tragic 
situation. This chap- 
ter in itself provides 
ample justification 
for the international 
and interdenomina- 
tional program of the 
Federal Council on 
behal?. ofiahire 
Churches of Europe, 
which is carried on 
through the medium 
of the Central Bu- 
reau for Relief of the . 
Evangelical Churches 
of Europe. 

. A very readable 
and enlightening sur- 
vey is given of vari- 
ous problems affecting the life and work of the 
European Churches today; the industrial prob- 
lem, the youth movements, the movements for 
peace, the problem of religious minorities, the 
relation of Church and State. 


Although the entire book from cover to cover 
is thoroughly readable, it is in no sense a super- 
ficial piece of work. The problems of the pres- 
ent are presented in the light of their historical 
antecedents. The development of political, edu- 
cational, social and economic ideas, as well as 
religious concepts, is carefully traced,—a nec- 
essary prerequisite to an intelligent understand- 
ing of existing conditions. 

The second part of the book is really a hand- 
book of European Protestantism. A section is 
devoted to the situation in each country, and 
the essential facts set forth, not in dry statis- 
tical tables, but with a running commentary 
which gives something of the historical back- 
ground and an interpretation of present-day 
problems. Two excellent maps and a number 
of attractive illustrations enhance the value of 
the book. 

This work may be regarded as an accurate 
presentation of the facts of the situation by 
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two men highly informed concerning European 
Protestantism. Their approach is objective, 
non-controversial. Their treatment is popular 
and yet thoughtful and scholarly. The book is 
well written throughout, and in parts (Chapter 
I for instance) the style can only be described 
as brilliant. 

Dr. Keller and Dr. Stewart have rendered 
real service to the Church of Christ. They have 
not only given to us information that we need 
to have. They have set before us a magnificent 
opportunity for a program of constructive, co- 
operative service to our brethren in Europe in 
these perplexing days when they are carrying 
heavy burdens with fortitude and faith. 

KizD > ai 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMEN SEEK BETTER 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 

A group of distinguished Southern church 
leaders, on March 28, addressed an appeal to 
industrial leaders in the South in behalf of 
needed improvements of social conditions in the 
textile and other industries. The signers are 
headed by Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Other 
signers include: Right Reverend Thomas F. 
Gailor, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Bishop John M. Moore, of 
Dallas, Texas; Prof. Rolvix Harlan, of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond; President Walter L. Lin- 
gle, of Richmond, Va., and many prominent 
pastors and church officials. 

The appeal, which is a significant illustration 
of the growing concern of the churches for right 
human relationships in industry, is in part as 
follows: 

‘“We are proud of the remarkable growth of 
Southern industry’and we know that you are 
concerned with us in the welfare of our working 
people and those dependent upon them. We 
bring before you with the greater confidence, 
therefore, the necessity for the improvement of 
certain social and economic conditions, espe- 
cially in the textile industry, but existing also 
in other industries. These are, to speak briefly : 
the isolation of population in the mill village; 
the long working week, extending in many in- 
dustries even to fifty-five and sixty hours; a 
certain amount of the seven-day week which still 
exists in some industries; the employment of 
women, and of children between fourteen and 
sixteen, at over-long periods of labor; low wage 
standards in some industries, with consequent 
depressed standards of living; the general ab- 
sence of labor representation in our factories. 

We believe that all these conditions can be 
steadily improved and we therefore urge you, 
as present leaders holding positions of respon- 
sibility and vantage, to take the initiative in 
their improvement. We believe that if you will 
take the initiative, and if there can be the 
friendly cooperation of employers, employes, 
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churches, educators and officials of the state, it 
will be possible to build in the South by united 
effort, in the lifetime of this generation, a 
greater and more powerful industry, con- 
structed solidly upon goodwill and cooperation, 
avoiding the waste and bitterness of industrial 
conflicts and mitigating the intensity of the 
class struggle.’’ 

The statement has been published widely 
throughout the South and has elicited a great 


volume of public comment, both pro and con. . 


The editor of The Southern Textile Bulletin was 
especially incensed at what he called “‘The 
Bishops’ Attack.’’ As a matter of fact, the 
statement was not an ‘‘attack,’’ but an appeal 
for cooperation. 


DEVELOPING THE SPIRIT OF EVANGELISM 

An important meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Evangelism was held in 
New York on March 11. Dr. Floyd W. Tom- 


kins gave a thrilling account of the work that 
is being done by the newly organized Commis- 


sion on Evangelism of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church through the Bishops’ Crusade. It is a 
movement without parallel in the history of 
that communion, and there is great interest 
throughout the Church. Reports from. other 
churches showed that an unprecedented empha- 
sis is being placed upon pre-Haster evangelistic 
efforts. 

Especial attention was called to the plans of 
Kansas City where in twenty-six centers, cover- 
ing the entire city, four thousand personal 
workers were being trained. In Toledo, prac- 
tically all the churches are joining in a plan of 
personal work in which Bishop Theodore Hen- 
derson has been deeply interested. In Philadel- 


phia, special emphasis has been put upon ‘‘vis- ° 


itation evangelism’’ and the churches of West 
Philadelphia united in a week of special meet- 
ings. In each of these three cities Dr. Charles 
L. Goodell, of the Federal Council, has given 
a week of service recently to the local religious 
forces. i 

The report of Frederick L. Fagley for the 
Committee on Literature was full of interest. 
Over a half million copies of ‘‘The Fellowship 
of Prayer’’ have been issued, and there is urgent 
demand that the system of Bible reading ear- 
ried out in January and February be extended 
to cover the entire year. More than a million 
copies of the Gospel of Luke and the Book of 
the Acts were circulated during the first two 
months of the year. Hundreds of daily papers 
published the readings for these two months and 
also the ‘‘Fellowship of Prayer.’’ 

At the Northfield Conference on Evangelism, 
June 22-24, the whole question of the devotional 
life of our churches will be prayerfully consid- 
ered. George Irving, for the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, reported that ‘‘Ralph Connor’’ has 
already been secured as one of the speakers. 


APRIL, 1927 


HOME DEDICATION DAY 


The current concern over the disintegration 
of home life lends much significance to a move- 
ment inaugurated by Professor H. Augustine 
Smith, of Boston University, for the observance 
of Home Dedication Day throughout the world. 
Professor Smith’s desire is to contribute in this 
way to building up a keener appreciation of 
moral and spiritual values in the home. 

The day which was suggested for the observ- 
ance this year is Wednesday, April 13, which is 
the anniversary day of Christ’s retirement to the 
home of Mary, Martha and Lazarus. Materials 
of genuine artistic and religious merit have been 
prepared by Professor Smith for use in services 
of dedication or re-dedication of the home. The 
programs which he outlines, if desired, may be 
used in very simple ways, centering around the 
lighting of the hearth-fire or of candles, the un- 
veiling of some picture or the setting up of the 
family altar. All who are interested may secure 
without cost a dedication service for the home, 
a consecration service for parents and children 
and a list of appropriate pictures, hymns, poetry 
and music, by writing directly to Professor H. 
Augustine Smith, at Boston University School 
of Religious Education and Social Service, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

While special emphasis is laid upon the con- 
certed observance of the suggested day, the pro- 
erams can be used at any time found convenient 
by any family. 

It is to be hoped that the new emphasis which 
Professor Smith is giving to religious education 
in the family will receive widespread atten- 
tion. 


International Goodwill 


(Continued from Page 6) 


One naturally wonders, now, whether gen- 
erous Americans will not insist on sending over 
something, even though the disaster may not be 
sufficiently terrible to require help from the 

American Red Cross. 


*¢Alliance—Counter Alliance’’ 


Professor Gilbert Murray, writing in Head- 
way (February, 1927) on Mr. Hearst’s pro- 
posed Anglo-Saxon Alliance, ascribes his re- 
markable change of attitude toward Great 
Britain to the rising tide of feeling in America 
_against South Europeans and in favor of Nor- 
dies. But he emphatically rejects the proposal 
for a British-American Alliance for ‘‘control- 
ling the rest of the world by their joint strength 
... (as) an enterprise of mad ambition . . 
Such an alliance would provoke . . . a counter 
alliance . . . and we should be on the 
highway toward another world war.’’ 


broad: 


Prevailing Trends in Church Benevolence 


(Continued from Page 18) 


affected by this one class of influences. In rural 
districts, there is a new type of church activity 
emerging. Until the full effect of automobile 
transportation and radio influences is discov- 
ered, the process of change in rural districts will 
continue and will be confusing. While the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country has been extraor- 
dinary, some students have thought that the 
middle classes which are on salaries and which 
possibly are the main support of churches, have | 
not had the advance in income which other 
classes have enjoyed and it is also possible that 
the increase in the use of luxuries, self-indul- 
gence and the selfishness which is the mark of 
the times, have affected the giving of many 
people in the Church. 

Fifth, it is claimed by many that the contro- 
versial period in which the Church has found it- 
self has made for retraction in giving. There 
have been great changes in religious thinking 
and a general feeling that many sanctions in 
religious life and belief have weakened. A 
questioning of the whole procedure of mission- 
ary enterprises has been widespread. 

These are, very roughly speaking, some of the 
reasons which may lie buried behind reduced 
giving to benevolences in many quarters. Inas- 
much as the experience of all the denominations 
is not apparently identical, separate analyses 
and discussions are indicated for all the group- 
ings. In general, however, it may be said that 
what is needed for the immediate future is a 
greater vision. This would mean, in the educa- 
tional and promotional field, a stressing of 
needs, resources, personalities and love as pos- 
sibly contrasted with mechanics, organization, 
business and routine; a tremendous striving for 
some sanction that can be not only felt by, but 
expressed to, the modern mind in terms of faith 
and conviction; and a clear-headed and clear- 
sighted facing of the actual situations in which 
the churches live and move and have their being. 

I am not sure but what this last is of first 
importance. As a matter of fact, our churches 
are organized on a very defective basis. In the 
Presbyterian Church, the most conservative es- 
timate indicates that out of 1,900,000 people, 
only 600,000 are actually supporting in any 
reasonable or any thoughtful way the benevolent 
enterprises of the Church. The Treasurer of 
the World Service enterprise of the Methodist 
Church, I understand, reported recently that 
only two million out of five million Methodists 
were supporting the World Service project. 
This seems to be the general situation in all the 
larger communions. What is needed is a fresh 
emphasis on the every-member plan of the func- 
tioning of the churches. This is certainly re- 
quired, if the long-expected spiritual and mis- 
sionary revival is to appear. 
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FEDERAL CouNCcIL BULLETIN 


By 


Securing Christian Leaders for Tomorrow. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. Doran. 


It is difficult to think of any topic within the 
range of religious education more important than 
that discussed in this book. The treatment which 
Dr. Cavert has given is worthy of the theme. This 
book, as the author says, is not the sole product 
of one person’s thinking or experience, but is the 
result of a series of conferences with representa- 
tives of many Christian organizations. Dr. Cavert 
clearly recognizes the vital relationship of recruit- 
ing and enlistment in Christian service to the whole 
program of Christian education in the home, 
church, school, the college or university; and that 
no successful recruiting program can be carried on 
as an independent activity on the college or uni- 
versity campus. Most refreshing and wholesome 
also is his emphasis upon the need of an adequately 
trained and reasonably compensated ministry and 
an effective church as factors in good recruiting. 
Young men and women of the highest type, and 
the complex problems of modern life certainly de- 
mand such, will not be attracted to a profession 
which is not sufficiently respected by the com- 
munity to be given a decent living wage, nor to a 
church so aloof from the trend of modern life as 
to have no practical effect upon it. The author 
makes many wise observations concerning the im- 
portance of cooperation in the work of recruiting, 
the lessons that may be drawn from the example 
of other vocations such as social service and that 
of commercial corporations, and brings out clearly 
the importance of following up the work of re- 
cruiting by a judicious plan for the placement and 
replacement of workers. The well-chosen bibli- 
ography adds to the value of the book, which is, 
on the whole, the best and most comprehensive 
treatment of this subject that we have yet seen. 
It should be read by every pastor and director of 
religious education in the local church as well as 
by the college leader—Herbert W. Gates (In Re- 


ligious Education). 


Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr. 
Universalist Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 


Anything which comes from the pen of the editor 
of the Christian Leader may always be expected to 
have a rare quality of human sympathy and in- 
terest. This book is no exception. While dealing 
with simple—sometimes almost commonplace— 
themes, it breathes an atmosphere of appreciation of 
human fellowship and of devotion to the true, the 
beautiful and the good, which makes the reading 
of it a delightful experience. The chapters are re- 
prints of articles from Dr. van Schaick’s pen which 
have appeared from time to time in the journal 
which he so ably edits, and constitute an effective 
testimony to the value of the religious press. 


China, Yesterday and Today, by Professor E. T. 
Williams of the University of California, is a revised 
edition of the work published in 1923. The call for 
a new edition speaks well for popular approval, and 
the new edition has rendered the work still more 
useful by bringing the data down to the close of 
1926. Several important appendices and a full bib- 
Oe 664 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 
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The China Christian Year Book, 1926. The larg- 
est American interests in China are the missions 
supported by the American Churches. This book 
describes the Christian movement in China in 1926, 
and the political, educational, social, medical, indus- 
trial, literary, and other movements in relation to 
it. 549 pages, cloth cover, price $2.50. Committee 
of Reference and Counsel, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


China Today Through Chinese Eyes. Second 
Series, 1926. This is a series of essays by seven 
Chinese writers on the Present Political Outlook, 
the Industrial Situation and the Labor Movement, 
Intellectual Movements, the New Culture Move- 
ment and Christian Education, Synthesis of Cul- 
tures of East and West, Present-day Religious 
Thought and Life, Educational Conditions, Student 
Life, and the Needs of the Christian Movement in 
China. 151 pages, paper cover, price $1.50. Commit- 
tee of Reference and Counsel, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Salient Facts About China, by Julean Arnold, 
United States Commercial Attache at Peking. What 
the public needs with regard to China is accurate 
information. This pamphlet is a veritable reservoir 
of facts about the present-day economic situation 
in China. 
tariff, customs, manufacturing, merchandising, ete. 
Issued by The China Society of America, Inc., 19 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y., 1926. 


In Quest of Life’s Meaning. By Henry P. Van Dusen. 
Association Press, 1926. 
_ A series of talks to students on religion as the in- 
dispensable basis for the worthiest and most satis- 
fying living. Simple, direct, lucidly clear, these dis- 
cussions of the basis for faith in God and in Christ 
and of the way in which this faith works out in 
daily life should prove a help to great numbers of 


young people who are troubled by many current 


tendencies in scientific and philosophical thought. 


Business and the Church. By Jerome Davis. Cen- 


tury Co. 


Professor Davis of Yale University has per- 
formed a valuable service by gathering the wisdom 
of many men of business, and giving them the op- 
portunity to speak their mind in regard to the re- 
lation of the pulpit and the business of the world. 

“Is there not a pressing need,” asks Professor 
Davis, “for a frank and clear message from forward- 
looking business men as to what is their concep- 
tion of the will of God for themselves and for the 
Church?” He answers his own questions by fur- 
nishing the thought of twenty-one leaders of 
American business and industrial life. 

The volume is significant for the variety and the 
ability of the men who contribute to its pages. 


The Story of Jesus. 


By Benjamin W. Bacon. Cen- 
tury Co. 


Professor Bacon in this volume is at one and the _ 


same time scholar and fervent evangelist. He be- 
lieves that the religion of the future must be a re- 
ligion of the spirit, that its conception of Jesus 
must be found in the Pauline Epistles, that it was 
Paul who made Christianity a religion of the spirit. 


George Washington Lincoln Goes Around 
World. By Margaret Loring Thomas. 
Nelson & Sons, New York. 


A delightful story for young and old of the ad- 


the 


.ventures in international friendship of a boy who 
casually wanders upon a round-the-world ship and 
finds himself in new countries with many friends. 


It answers questions about population,* 


Thomas 2 


